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TREATY REVISION IN JAPAN 


A Survey of the Steps by Which the Abolition of Foreign Privilege Was 
Accomplished in the Island Empire 


By Wii.1aM P. Ker 


Editor’s Note: The following historical survey of Japan's treaty-revision 
negotiations with Great Britain, beginning a generation ago, is presented here 
because of its especial and significant timeliness with respect to the process, both 
similar and dissimilar, now under way in China. As reproduced here, the article 
is the draft of a study prepared for the affiliated British group of the Institute in 
advance of the Kyoto conference. Mr. Ker was present at the Honolulu Confer- 
ence in 1927. He is retired from the British Consular Service in China. 


The treaties under which Foreign Powers enjoyed the privileges of 
consular jurisdiction (extraterritoriality) in Japan dated for the most part 
from 1858, but the last of these, that with Austria-Hungary, was signed in 
1869, and by virtue of the most-favored-nation clause included in all the 
treaties, this treaty of 1869 governed the relations between Japan and the 
Treaty Powers until the new treaties of 1894, providing for the abandon- 
ment of extraterritorial privileges, came into force in 1899. 

The period of twenty-five years between 1869 and 1894 was one of con- 
tinuous agitation on the part of the Japanese people against the privileges 
of foreigners and of intermittent negotiations between the Japanese and 
foreign governments for treaty revision. Three chief objections were taken 
by the Japanese to the treaties: the provisions for exercise of consular 
jurisdiction, which were considered derogatory to the dignity of the nation ; 
the fixing of a low customs tariff; and the absence of any fixed period of 
duration, which constituted a serious obstacle to revision. 

The history of the negotiations may be summarized under the following 
chronological heads : 

I. 1871-73. Iwakura Mission to Europe and the United States. 

II. 1882. Preliminary conference in Tokyo. 

III. 1886-87. Second conference in Tokyo. 

IV. 1889. Approaches to Powers separately: Count Okuma’s pro- 
posals in draft treaty and two draft notes: Counter-drafts by 
Lord Salisbury. 

V. Dec. 1889-Feb. 1890. New proposals by Viscount Aoki. 

VI. June, 1890. Lord Salisbury’s proposals in draft treaty and pro- 

tocol. 

VII. Dec., 1893-July, 1894. Japanese proposals: negotiations in Lon- 

don resulting in signature of treaty and protocol. 


I 

The Iwakura Mission, which was the third Japanese Mission to Europe 
and America, had two main objects, firstly, to secure treaty revision, and 
secondly, to study western political and administrative institutions. In the 
second object the success of the Mission was proved by the rapid extension 
of reform in Japan on its return in 1873; but no encouragement whatever 
was given to it by foreign governments in the matter of treaty revision, 
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and the failure led to much ill feeling in Japan. It is true that as the result 
of overtures to the United States a new treaty was concluded with the latter 
in 1876, but as this included a clause providing that it should come into 
operation only when similar treaties had been concluded with other Powers, 
it remained a dead letter. 

II 


Internal troubles in Japan diverted popular attention from foreign 
questions for the next nine years, but the Japanese government, realizing 
the nature of the objections felt by foreigners to treaty revision, proceeded 
energetically with the work of legal and judicial reform, and a modern 
criminal code and code of criminal procedure came into operation early in 
1882. In the same year a preliminary conference with representatives of 
the Foreign Powers was held in Tokyo to settle the basis of negotiations. 
The Japanese proposed that extraterritoriality should be abolished outside 
the foreign settlements as soon as the English version of the civil code 
was published, and inside the foreign settlements after a further period of 
three years. Also that twenty-five foreign judges should be appointed 
for fifteen years—to form a majority of the court in cases where foreigners 
were defendants, and that English should be the judicial language in such 


cases. 
III 


Four years were spent in elaborating the scheme thus laid down, and 
in May, 1886, a further and more formal conference, intended to be final, 
met at Tokyo. After discussions extending over a year, the Japanese dele- 
gates suddenly altered the basis of their demands and negotiations were 
brought to a standstill. It was understood that the termination was due 
to popular dissatisfaction with the proposed appointment of foreign judges. 
Possibly, however, such expressions of concern for the national dignity may 
have been a cloak for a natural feeling of apprehension as to what would 
happen if treaty revision were successfully effected, and consequently the 
whole of Japan thrown open to foreign trade and residence. 


IV 

Undeterred by popular agitation, the Japanese government resumed at 
Tokio in December, 1888, the negotiations interrupted by the adjournment 
of the late Conference. According to Count Okuma, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, the basis of negotiations included two important points—the 
completion of Japan’s codes, and the arrangements to be made for exercise 
of jurisdiction over foreigners; and the Japanese government desired as 
far as possible to adhere to this basis. The preparation of the codes was 
being pushed on, their primary object being their application to Japanese 
subjects, not to foreigners residing in Japan. The Japanese government 
thought it better, instead of assembling a new conference, to negotiate 
separately with the Great Powers. They also felt that to wait until the 
completion of the codes would be to delay revision unnecessarily, and that 
sufficient guarantees for exercise of jurisdiction over foreigners would be 
provided by the employment for a term of years of a certain number of 
experienced foreign jurists in the Supreme Court, and the concession for 
the same period of a right of appeal to the Supreme Court in all cases, 
civil or criminal, above a certain degree of gravity, in which foreigners 
might be directly concerned. 

In accordance with the principles thus laid down, a draft treaty and 
two draft diplomatic notes were placed before the Foreign Office in London 
by Viscount Okabe in January, 1889. The draft treaty, after providing 
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for reciprocity in regard to liberty of entrance, travel and residence, etc., 
possession of real estate, succession to and disposal of property, national 
treatment as to taxes, etc., stipulated that for a period of five years from 
the coming into operation of the treaty British consular jurisdiction should 
be limited to the open ports, and at the expiration of that period should 
cease altogether. Provision was also made for optional submission to 
Japanese civil jurisdiction before abolition of consular jurisdiction. Simul- 
taneously with the cessation of consular jurisdiction in Japan, leases in 
perpetuity were to be converted into absolute titles, and foreign settlements 
were to be incorporated in the respective Japanese communes. The treaty 
was to come into force one month after exchange of ratifications (at Tokyo 
within one year after signature) and to remain in force for twelve years, 
either party having the right at any time after eleven years to give twelve 
months’ notice of intention to terminate. 

The two draft “dipiomatic notes” provided, respectively, (a) for post- 
ponement of abolition of consular jurisdiction in the event of the five 
codes not being completed within two years; and for translations of codes 
and laws; (b) for employment—with fixed tenure of four years—of a 
number of foreign jurists to act as judges in the Supreme Court, a 
majority of the judges hearing cases in which British subjects were de- 
fendants to be of European or American origin. 

In July, 1889, a counterdraft of the proposed treaty and notes was 
sent by the Foreign Office in London to Tokyo for communication to the 
Japanese government. Apart from certain alterations (in the second note) 
regarding the status of the proposed foreign jurists and the occasions on 
which they should sit, and certain stipulations regarding the transfer of 
municipal funds and property of foreign settlements, the only modification 
of interest suggested in this counterdraft was to the effect that during the 
first five years the consular jurisdiction to be exercised in the open ports 
should be extended, in matters of personal status (as opposed to real 
property) to all British subjects whether resident within or without treaty 
limits. 

Although the British government had thus come nearly into line with 
the Japanese, and although treaties were actually concluded, in accordance 
with Count Okuma’s proposals, with the American, German and Russian 
governments, the difficulties of treaty revision were by no means over. 
Discussions arose in the Japanese Cabinet regarding the date on which the 
revised treaties were to come into force; an attempt was made to assassinate 
Count Okuma by a bomb on his returning from a Cabinet Council, October 
19, 1889; the Ministry resigned ; all negotiations respecting treaty revision 
ceased in Tokyo, and the operation of treaties already signed was ad- 
journed indefinitely. 

Vv 


On December 27, 1889, Viscount Aoki, who had succeeeded Count 
Okuma as Foreign Minister, informed H. M. Minister at Tokyo that the 
government had found it necessary to introduce certain amendments into 
the proposals for the new treaty. These amendments were as follows: 

The withdrawal of the diplomatic notes, which would involve the re- 
nunciation of all judicial guarantees. It was explained that the written 
guarantees would be replaced by “guarantees of fact” (organization of 
courts and codes). 

The postponement of the right of foreigners to hold real estate until 
the date when consular jurisdiction should have ceased to exist. 
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The modification of the first article of the treaty so as to make it clearly 
understood that the equality of the treatment accorded to foreigners must 
be subject to the laws of each of the contracting parties. (Or, as the 
Japanese Minister in London put it, “that there shall be reciprocal reserva- 
tion as to the right of aliens to be placed on a national footing, more espe- 
cially in matters relating to the ownership of personal property, such for 
instance as shares in the steamship companies, government and national 
banks, etc.’’). 

Viscount Aoki, in apologizing for introducing these modifications at this 
late stage, attributed the necessity for doing so to the serious indignation 
produced in Japan by the disclosure of the terms of the treaties already 
signed, especially the employment of foreign judges and the fixing of a 
date for the completion of the codes. 

The desired modifications were subsequently stated in a memorandum 
by Viscount Aoki as four in number, viz: 

(1) Cancellation of engagement concerning appointment of foreign 
judges to the Supreme Court ; 

(2) Withdrawal of stipulations concerning elaboration, codification and 
promulgation of the laws of the Empire. 

(3) Withdrawal of stipulation concerning right of foreigners to possess 
real estate, it being understood that this amendment is not to affect the 
conventional right at present enjoyed by the subjects and citizens of the 
Treaty Powers to lease land within certain defined localities in Japan. 

(4) Introduction of certain reservations concerning the right of aliens 
to be placed on a national footing. 

The explanations offered in regard to the above four points were to the 
following effect, respectively : 

(1) Any convention making alienage the chief essential qualification 
for appointment to office under the Constitution of the Empire is antag- 
onistic to the spirit of that Constitution. 

(2) Any engagement in reference to future legislation interfering with 
the free and independent legislative functions of government as organized 
under the Constitution are—if not unconstitutional—certainly impolitic and 
unwise. 

(3) No constitutional question is here involved, but it is advisable to 
leave the subject of owning real estate to the unfettered disposition of the 
several Powers individually. 

(4) The change is suggested “out of abundant caution.” 


VI 


Her Majesty’s Government found the above proposals to be a very seri- 
ous departure from the terms put forward by Japan at the beginning of 
1899, and saw grave objections to reserving liberty to subject foreigners 
to special disabilities or restrictions. As regards the employment of foreign 
judges, Lord Salisbury suggested that if the Japanese government saw 
insuperable objections it would be better to postpone the extension of 
Japanese jurisdiction to foreigners until the new system had been in opera- 
tion for some time. He proposed that a treaty should at once be signed 
containing all the provisions to which both parties had already agreed, 
and that by a protocol to be signed at the same time, the extension of 
Japanese jurisdiction over British subjects, and all those concessions which 
the Japanese government made dependent on it, should be postponed for 
not less than five years, and until the new courts and codes had been in 
operation for at least twelve months, the Japanese government engaging 
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meanwhile to give full facilities to British subjects to travel in the interior 
with passports, but not to reside or trade there. , 

These proposals were embodied in drafts of a convention and protocol 
which were communicated to the Japanese government at Tokyo in July 1890. 
They were received favourably on the whole by the latter, but nothing was 
done. In the following year the Japanese government showed anxiety to 
secure the following concessions—the exclusion of aliens from the right to 
own real property except in the settlements; the suppression of provisions 
for coasting trade; and the recovery of tariff autonomy at an earlier date. 
Fresh difficulties arose in the Cabinet in connection with treaty revision, 
and personal jealousies among Japanese statesmen, rather than obstruction 
from foreigners, delayed the resumption of negotiations, although Lord 
Salisbury’s proposals had been formally accepted as the basis of revision, 
and although a new Treaty Revision Committee was appointed in April 1892. 
In May 1892, a Bill for postponement of the operation of the civil and 
criminal codes was carried by both Houses of the Diet notwithstanding the 
protests of the Japanese government, who were alive to the importance of 
this question as affecting the prospects of treaty revision, and this bill was 
sanctioned in the following November. 


Vil 


In August 1893, arrangements were made for reopening negotiations in 
London, and on December 27th, a draft treaty and draft of protocol with 
tariff were communicated to the Foreign Office by Viscount Aoki. Her 
Majesty’s Government took exception at the outset to certain expressions 
used by Japanese statesmen which seemed to savour of an intention of re- 
pudiating the treaties if necessary, and made it quite clear that negotiations 
could not be undertaken under the shadow of anything like a menace. Sat- 
isfactory disavowals of such an intention having been offered and accepted, 
the discussions proceeded in London smoothly enough. By this time it was 
recognised that consular jurisdiction had to be surrendered without any 
of the safeguards previously contemplated, such as explicit conditions res- 
pecting Japanese codes, temporary employment of foreign jurists, temporary 
continuance of consular jurisdiction in the open ports, and the like. The 
Japanese were firm in withdrawing the right to own real estate, which had 
been conceded on previous occasions, and also in refusing to insert a stipu- 
lation, such as appeared in Lord Salisbury’s draft treaty of 1890, to the 
effect that all rights and privileges not specially abrogated in the new treaty 
should be maintained. The British negotiators succeeded in having the pro- 
posed duration of the treaty extended from seven to twelve years from 
the date it came into operation. Some difficulty was experienced in drafting 
the article providing for the incorporation of the settlements with the Japanese 
communes, inasmuch as the British government could not stipulate for the 
subjects of other powers, but it was eventually agreed to adopt the form 
of words: “Her Britannic Majesty’s Government so far as they are con- 
cerned, give their consent to the following arrangement”. 

In regard to the Articles which dealt, as in the Japanese draft of 1889, 
with liberty of entrance, travel and residence, succession to and disposal of 
property (possession of real estate being now omitted), charges and taxes, 
freedom of commerce and navigation, the Japanese proposed to add the 
following clause: “It is however understood that the stipulations contained 
in this and the preceding Article do not in any way affect the special laws, 
ordinances or regulations with regard to trade, police and public security in 
force in each of the two countries, and applicable to all foreigners in general.” 
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The Foreign Office took exception to this paragraph as open to the con- 
struction that foreigners might be removed from national treatment. Viscount 
Aoki explained that it was intended «as a precaution against the possible 
acquisition by foreigners of a predominating influence in financial and com- 
mercial enterprises. In the end the paragraph was omitted, and the words 
“subject always to the laws, ordinances and regulations of each country” 
substituted. 

The Japanese refused to insert a most-favored-nation clause in the 
paragraph in the treaty which dealt with rights and privileges in relation to 
the administration of justice; such a clause appeared however in the pro- 
visions relating to residence and travel, property, charges and taxes, com- 
merce and navigation, and consular officers. 

The substantive words in the treaty as signed on July 16 1894, by which 
extraterritorial privileges were abandoned are contained in Article XX which 
after substituting the present treaty for the Conventions of 1854, 1866, 1858 
and all Agreements subsidiary thereto, proceeds thus: “And from the same 
date (sc. the date the present treaty comes into force) such conventions, 
treaty, arrangements and agreements, shall cease to be binding, and in con- 
sequence, the jurisdiction then exercised by British courts in Japan, and all 
the exceptional privileges, exemptions, and immunities then enjoyed by 
British subjects as a part of or appurtenant to such jurisdiction, shall absol- 
utely and without notice cease and determine, and thereafter all such juris- 
diction shall be assumed and exercised by Japanese Courts.” 

Article XXI reads as follows: “The present treaty shall not take effect 
until at least five years after its signature. It shall come into force one year 
after H.I. J. M.’s Government shall have given notice to H. B. M.’s Gov- 
ernment of its wish to have the same brought into operation. Such notice 
may be given at any time after the expiration of four years from the date 
hereof. The treaty shall remain in force for the period of twelve years from 
the date it goes into operation. Either high contracting party shall have 
the right, at any time after eleven years shall have elapsed from the date 
this treaty takes effect, to give notice to the other of its intention to terminate 
the same, and at the expiration of twelve months after such notice is given 
this treaty shall wholly cease and determine.” 

The final Article, XXII, provided for exchange of ratifications at Tokyo 
within six months. It was explained during the negotiations that the reason 
for the unusual course of dating the operation of the treaty from its signature 
instead of from the exchange of ratifications was that the Japanese govern- 
ment intended this treaty to serve as the point of departure for all their similar 
treaties with other Powers, which should all come into operation at the same 
time ; the date of signature would be a fixed date, from which to calculate in 
their negotiations with other Powers ; the date of ratification was an uncertain 
date. 

Before the five years expired similar treaties had been concluded with 
the other Powers concerned, and the revised treaties came into force in 
July 1899. 

The American authorities surrendered jurisdiction entirely on July 17th 
1899, the earliest possible date, and the first criminal case dealt with under 
the new regime was a murder committed by an American sailor on that day. 
The other Powers surrendered their rights on August 4th. Full tariff 
autonomy was however not recovered by Japan until the treaties had been 
in operation for twelve years, that is, in 1911. 

The British Government was criticized at the time by foreign residents 
in the Far East for abandoning without safeguards or conditions the pri- 
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vileges which had formed the basis of foreign trade and intercourse with 
this very exclusive nation. But since the fall of the Shogunate in 1869, 
Japan had given ample evidence that the political and social revolution then 
effected was of a constructive—not destructive—nature, and that the reforms, 
social, political, administrative and judicial, were being carried out with 
energy and sincerity. As regards the Codes, the event entirely justified Her 
Majesty’s Government in waiving explicit stipulations regarding the com- 
pletion of these as a condition precedent to the operation of the treaty. 

It must be admitted that little or no material advantage accrued to Great 
Britain from the Treaty: the opening of the whole country to mixed residents 
was the chief ostensible quid pro quo for the cessation of consular juris- 
diction, but the country was already accessible to merchants by the passport 
system, and trade centres and trade routes were already fixed. The moral 
advantages however gained by both countries by Treaty Revision were out 
of all proportion to any such narrower considerations. In the words of .Mr. 
Gubbins, who was closely associated with the negotiations for Treaty Revision 
both in Tokyo and London, “by being the first to revise her treaty on terms 
practically identical with those she had herself offered two years before, 
Great Britain showed her frank recognition of the changed conditions re- 
sulting from the steady progress of more than thirty years. And she thereby 
retained her position as the leading Western Power in the Far East, and 
gained the goodwill of Japan, thus paving the way for the future Anglo- 
Japanese alliance.”! 

An interesting commentary on the agitation for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in Japan is that in her treaty with China of July 21, 1896, 
which followed the successful war of 1894-5, Japan insisted on retaining 
her extraterritorial rights in China, while at the same time withdrawing 
the reciprocal privileges enjoyed by Chinese in Japan. The mutual recogni- 
tion of extraterritorial rights by each nation in the territory of the other 
had up to that time been the normal arrangement for intercourse between 
Far Eastern countries, and had been expressly stipulated by a treaty between 
China and Japan signed in 1871. The treaty of 1896 emphasized the claim 
of Japan to be treated by China as belonging to the same category as the 
Western Powers. 


TREATIES OF PEACE, COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND OTHER POWERS BY WHICH EXTRATERRITORIAL RIGHTS 
WERE GRANTED AND RELINQUISHED 


EROS RET OAC ct SOMEONE RIEU Fe COTES Oct. 18, 1869 
Dec. 5, 1897 
NIN iia icicles castinniscsslentienlliroteencaniibhagenieicniss pinerdapaitineverntas ie Aug. 1, 1866 
June 22, 1896 
NE i ics SisjedinSaeeskdteallg ehtlelyleuaieithbcactes hevtaorinnnedbedinositytevanad Sept. 13, 1871 
July 21, 1896 
MN Shite alnccib csi Spat oneniieepble Sisenlmoddnbaicotccmechsannesisisliian Jan. 12, 1867 
Oct. 19, 1895 
UE ids icealsccnctbtibicnens Siccut Saspkaccob ug sein siedasceiaieatoaeies Pt RO Oct. 9, 1858 
Aug. 4, 1896 

Germany 
IN aici nck deireiiigd abencinhiccrnermsenaiccnatcncasanahaninnesenseestdioobins -Jan. 24, 1861 
(North German Confederation) -............--...-----.2--00c0eeceeeevee Feb. 20, 1869 


1(The Making of Modern Japan). 
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III acct consecactan aepicnetaanenoncdlnajstolrgalicipekedibibouniinedad April 4, 1896 
I NUNN aici sinieat icc iedicinpeenibtisili abana Ribitsnasctibiiiatesonsitlp -Aug. 26, 1858 
July 16, 1894 

ROY sisi ottivcknophtcscsrs caida eae iica asd mses dep aaa Aug. 25, 1866 
Dec. 1, 1894 

Netherlands .............. BNE LONNIE Ae ET eR Mary SAIN EE aR YR Eo an. 30, 1856 
Sept. 8, 1896 

ERE PLEO Se LRN Lee PED WOE LE NR Oe ERE Feb. 7, 1855 
July 28, 1907 

__RRRTESEIE Si ce San aR eS Nay CT A) MALL DEES ER OPY CE STORE GRE R BT! Nov. 12, 1868 
Jan. 2, 1897 

Sweden and Norway ........ Siniibloiccbasillnctciedinionak aia cateciiut bepotvceiesoninda Nov. 11, 1868 
RTT SRR TCR oD SLO RE ETL EE CREASE May 2, 1896 
ALN aR RIE ESE DET SCAT Oe eens PO NT ET PER Jan. 6, 1906 
RRNA iN IP LIADS POLS Nae ANP B eRe MELEE DO ERTS Dh os Deen Ca Feb. 6, 1864 
Nov. 10, 1896 

Unieed Bisies wt Fim ka i i cs Mar. 31, 1854 


June 17, 1857 
July 29, 1858 
Nov. 22, 1894 


INTERNATIONAL ACCORD 


Ecuors 1n HONOLULU OF THE SIGNING OF THE Paris Pact 
COUNT UCHIDA FOR JAPAN 


Count Yasuye Uchida, distinguished diplomat of Japan, paid the Central 
Headquarters of the Institute of Pacific Relations a peculiar honor in speak- 
ing before a luncheon meeting of the Hawaii Council and its guests on the 
occasion of his passing through Honolulu en route from Paris to Tokyo, 
October 16. Count Uchida acted as plenipotentiary for the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in affixing the signature of Japan to the multilateral treaty for 
renunciation of war, known as the Kellogg Pact, recently consummated 
at Paris. 

In Count Uchida’s party were a number of other distinguished gentlemen, 
the Hon. M. Kato and the Hon. K. Matsumoto, members of the House of 
Peers, the Hon. Messrs. W. Konishi, T. Muramatsu, S. Noda and T. Ishi- 
zaka, of the House of Representatives, Mr. K. Horiuchi, First Secretary of 
the Embassy at the Court of St. James and Mr. T. Suzuki, Secretary in 
the Japan Foreign Office. 

The luncheon honoring Count Uchida and his party was held in the 
banquet room of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Some hundred guests partici- 
pated in the event. Those occupying seats at the speakers’ table were His 
Excellency Count Uchida, His Excellency Wallace R. Farrington, Governor 
of Hawaii, Acting Consul Komaji Takeuchi of the Honolulu Consulate 
General, Mr. Gerald H. Phipps, aad for Great Britain, Mr. Kung Yeih 
Tsao, Consul for China, Dr. Tasuku Harada of the University of Hawaii, 
Judge Walter F. Frear, Mr. Riley Allen, Mr. S. Takaishi, Editor of the 
Osaka Mainichi Shimbun, the eight members of Count Uchida’s party pre- 
viously named and Mr. J. Merle Davis, General Secretary of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

In introducing Count Uchida to the gathering, Mr. Davis referred to 
the long and prolific diplomatic career of his guest, a career nearly forty 
years in extent during which the Count had been his government’s minister 
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or ambassador on various occasions in Peking, Vienna, Washington and 
Petrograd, and during which he had been Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
three separate cabinets and Acting Prime Minister on two occasions. Since 
1924 Count Uchida has been Privy Counsellor to His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan. Following this introduction Governor Farrington extended the 
welcome of the Territory to the party from Japan, expressing the belief 
that in the years to come Hawaii would demonstrate more and more com- 
pletely the practicability in everyday life of those principles of common 
humanity and forbearance which actuated the formulators of the renunciatory 
treaty so recently signed at Paris and which motivate also such organizations 
as the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Previous to Count Uchida’s words of greeting to the gathering Mr. Davis 
spoke of the peculiar sense of friendliness which the Institute of Pacific 
Relations feels toward the treaty in whose signing the visitor had participated. 
Apart from any evaluation of the treaty for the renunciation of war, the 
Institute must feel considerable satisfaction in its fruition, Mr. Davis in- 
dicated, because it was at the Honolulu conference of a year ago that the 
first open international discussion of the draft treaty took place between 
nationals of at least two of the great signatory powers. It was recalled 
that Dr. James T. Shotwell, eminent historian of Columbia University and 
original draftsman of the proposed “Draft Treaty of Permanent Peace 
between the United States of America and ............ ” any other nation, upon 
which the Kellogg-Briand Pact was based, was a leader at the 1927 Insti- 
tute Conference, to which gathering he brought the treaty as originally drafted 
by him at the request of the State Department at Washington. It was here 
too that Dr. Kenzo Takayanagi, one of Japan’s leading authorities on inter- 
national law, took the initiative in considering and criticizing the various 
provisions of Dr. Shotwell’s draft. Subsequent to his return from Honolulu 
Dr. Takayanagi and his associates undertook to further the intensive study 
and widespread public discussion of the treaty in Japan. While making no 
claims as to the influence of these proceedings upon the Japanese Govern- 
ment Mr. Davis felt they were of no little significance in preparing public 
opinion in Japan. 

Count Uchida’s response to his welcome was as follows: 

Mr. Davis, your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel extremely happy in having the privilege of meeting here today 
with the members of the Institute of Pacific Relations and many other dis- 
tinguished guests, and I wish to express my hearty appreciation of your 
courtesy and hospitality thus extended to me. 


I am, as you know, on my way home from Paris, where I had the honor 
of signing for Japan the Anti-War Pact by which the participating nations 
bound themselves to renounce war as an instrument of national policy. The 
Treaty is the first and yet the only one of its kind in the annals of the 
world, and, by means of it, mankind has truly made a very long stride towards 
the ideals of universal and permanent peace. It hardly needs to be reiterated 
on this occasion, that this treaty which is destined to become a Magna Carta 
of peace for the entire world, is the fruit of unstinted efforts as well as of 
disinterested prevision, and it was consummated by wise and timely action 
on the part of your eminent Secretary of State, Mr. Frank Kellogg, together 
with the French foreign Minister, Monsieur Briand. I take this opportunity 
to pay high and well-merited tribute to these two great statesmen who so 
admirably cooperated in the furtherance of a noble end. 
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The pact was originally signed by the plenipotentiaries of fifteen nations, 
but the broad and lofty ideals set forth in the document have influenced the 
other nations to such an extent that most of them have already expressed 
the desire to adhere to this epoch-making treaty, so momentous even at 
civilization’s present stage of advancement. Despite the far-reaching effect 
of this treaty the document is characterized by pronounced brevity and elegant 
simplicity as compared with other similar international pacts signed by nations 
in the past. 1 need scarcely state that it was for me a source of unexampled 
pleasure and personal satisfaction to witness amid the cheers and applause 
the scene wherein the representatives of fifteen Nations assembled in the 
common hall and affixed their signatures to this treaty aiming to ensure the 
peace of the world and the happiness of mankind. Truly they labored in 
love and in faith, entirely forgetting that they were on opposing sides dur- 
ing the World War. 

Monsieur Briand said in his speech delivered at the signing ceremony: 
“Peace is proclaimed. This is well; this is much; but it still remains neces- 
sary to organize it. In the solution of difficulties right and not might must 
prevail. That is to be the work of tomorrow.” 

As this statement indicates, the present pact sets forth for us the general 
principles of perpetual peace, but the carrying into effect of these principles, 
rests upon your shoulders and ours in concert with other participating nations. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is, I understand, the one into whose 
blood, so to speak, there has been injected by such a well-known scholar as 
Professor Shotwell, the very spirit of the Treaty before it was consummated 
on August 27th. Although but a few years have elapsed since the establish- 
ment of your Institute the achievements attained up to the present date 
are by no means small. The spirit of the Anti-War Treaty can be fully 
realized only when supplemented by such unbiased and wholesome research 
work as that of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

As an island empire Japan relies largely upon her industries and oversea 
trade for her livelihood, and therefore, peace is the basic condition of her 
national existence. For this reason Japan without a moment’s hesitation and 
with confident alacrity hastened to support the proposal by the United States 
to renounce war as an instrument of national policy. 

I am most happy to learn that the Institute of Pacific Relations whose 
aims are almost parallel to those of the Anti-War Treaty in bringing about 
lasting peace and establishing friendly ties among nations is holding its third 
biennial conference in our country next year. We shall look forward to 
seeing you with great pleasure then, and it will be our pleasant duty to ex- 
hibit, by all the amenities of a nation’s cheerful hospitality, our apprecia- 
tion of the signal honor to be conferred upon us by your presence. 

I thank you once more, ladies and gentlemen, for this opportunity you 
have given me, and I leave you with the repeated assurance that the spirit 
of the Anti-War Treaty for lasting peace as well as the aims of your organi- 
zation for mutual understanding shall forever dominate the destinies of 
the Pacific Nations. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE CANADIAN NATIONALIST 
Clear Portrayal of a Point of View 


It will be specially interesting to members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations who met with representative individuals from Canada during two 
preceding conferences at Honolulu to have the opportunity of reading 
excerpts from the following letter, which constitutes a particularly 
clear and adequate presentation of the Canadian nationalist point of 
view. Dr. J. W. Dafoe, writer of the statement in question, is vice-chair- 
man of the executive council of the Institute group in Canada. He is editor 
of the Manitoba Free Press at Winnipeg. The following was not written 
especially for PACIFIC AFFAIRS, but as a public expression of his views 
for general use in Canada or elsewhere. Dr. Dafoe says: 


“The Canadian variety of ultra-Imperialist is pretty venomous, matched, 
I imagine, only by his South African brother—in both cases because their 
insistence upon the overlordship of the Briton, who stays in England, is 
linked up with a sense of racial superiority—in South Africa over the 
Dutch, in Canada over the French and the other non-British races. New 
Zealand Imperialism is pretty mild in comparison. Our New Zealand 
friends live in a world of illusion and sentiment and we can all hope that 
harsh reality will not come crashing into their pretty dreams. If they 
want to be an English county overseas, with none of the rights and responsi- 
bilities in matters of foreign relations that their kinsmen at home exercise 
and assume, and find happiness in it, it is no business of ours. The reasons 
which induce them to desire to maintain these relationships are understood 
and appreciated. It is the special advantage of the present arrangement 
that New Zealand is free to do this, while other Dominions who don’t 
appreciate the role of a hanger-on to mother’s apron strings are equally free 
to take a different course, without any need for mutual recriminations. 


“There is in every British nation a minority (in New Zealand probably 
a majority) which dislike the profound change in relationships of which the 
1926 Imperial Conference took cognizance. Their number will dwindle 
as time passes—but no doubt a century hence there will be some few in 
Wellington and elsewhere who will lament the ‘crime’ of 1926 just as there 
are still in Great Britain (and in New Zealand, too!) Jacobites who inveigh 
against the Protestant Succession Act of 1688. 

“But it is to me a little surprising that they do not see the futility of 
all this caterwauling so far as the restoration of the vanished past is con- 
cerned. Is there the remotest chance that the cardinal principle embodied 
in the declaration will ever be set aside? This is the principle that the 
jurisdiction of the parliament of Great Britain does not run in the Do- 
minions. It follows as a consequence that the British Ministers, responsible 
to the British electors, have no prescriptive right to advise the King in 
matters affecting a Dominion. This is a profound change, a shattering 
change to the old conception of Empire. But it has been made; or rather 
it has happened in the course of events. This is not the work of designing 
men, as some seem to believe. It had to happen; the alternative being the 
blowing up of the Empire either now or at some time in the near future. 
The system, so flattering to raciai pride, had in it the seeds of decay and 
death. Would we have it back again? If Great Britain were to assert 
her legislative authority in keeping with her legal ‘rights’ over the Do- 
minions, what would happen? If some future Imperial Conference were, 
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by a majority vote, to repeal the declaration of 1926 and reassert the juris- 
diction of the British parliament, what would follow? The Commonwealth 
as we know it would cease to exist. Surely the ultra-Imperialists all over 
the Empire know this. Why, then, do they not stop demanding the im- 
possible and, accepting the new arrangement as a settled procedure so far 
as this and immediately succeeding generations are concerned, assist in so 
working it that a maximum degree of cooperation will result? There are 
great possibilities along this line. Amery said somewhere recently that 
the end of subordination is the beginning of cooperation. This is a wise 
and true saying. Those who complain about and resist the working of 
the new system are, to the extent of their influence, checking the new move- 
ments of cooperation which will get rightly under way when it is recognized 
by everybody that the British Empire so-called is an association of British 
nations all independent of one another so far as control is concerned, but 
interdependent with respect to matters of common interest. The nation- 
alists of Canada, a great multitude to be found in all parties, are extremely 
well disposed towards seeking out methods of honorable and useful co- 
operation with the other British nations; but their desire in this direction 
suffers some danger of being blunted by these loud outcries that what is 
necessary is not free cooperation but subordination by the younger peoples 
to an external power, wiser and greater than themselves. Canadian na- 
tionalists do not think that any outside organization, body, institution or 
individual is as competent as we are ourselves to attend to our own par- 
ticular business or to decide the extent that cooperation with other nations 
is desirable. Nor are they likely to be induced to change their views by 
lectures from those gentlemen in our midst who hold that Canadians are 
necessarily nobodies but are fortunately related to people overseas who are 
somebodies. 


“The complaint that I take an anti-British tone is not surprising to me. 
It has been a commonplace of the constitutional controversy in Catiada 
which has been going on for the past ninety years that all advocates of an 
enlargement of Canadian self-governing powers have been described as 
animated by rancor against England and as blind to our ‘obligations’ to the 
Motherland. There is also the device of representing Great Britain as 
heartbroken over the attitude of her ungrateful children. . . . There is an 
element in Great Britain which is disgusted at the restriction in the powers 
of the British Government and give expression at times to their concern. 
But the change is quite acceptable to the great mass of Englishmen, who 
are interested in or have to do with this matter; and the British Govern- 
ment is loyally accepting and trying to work out the new procedures 
rendered necessary by it. They do not take much stock, I should say, in 
the patter about ‘obligation,’ which being interpreted means that we should 
accept a subordinate position time without end as the only adequate means 
of expressing our gratitude for our inheritance from the old land. The 
overseas Briton who talks in this way is unworthy of the stock from which 
he derives. There are indeed legitimate obligations resting upon all the 
British nations with respect to all the sister nations; I have no fear that 
they will ever be dishonored.” 
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“GRAND OLD MAN OF THE WORLD” 


Commemorating the Eighty-Eighth Anniversary of the Birth of Viscount 
Shibusawa, October 1, 1928 


By Dr. Tasuku Harapa 


In her long and noble history of twenty-five centuries Japan has rarely 
produced a man like Viscount Shibusawa, who attained to such a longevity, 
being active in so many walks of life and so remarkably successful therein. 
Particularly for the promotion of international friendship between Japan 
and various countries, the Viscount has devoted a great deal of his energy, 
perhaps unsurpassed by any of his countrymen. In his eighty-eighth year 
the Viscount is still vigorously engaged in many kinds of public activity, 
a fact really to be marveled at. He is the “Grand Old Man of Japan” in 
more than one respect; we should certainly be proud of him as a rare 
national treasure of Japan. 

The Viscount, who originally belonged to the Bakufu (Shogun govern- 
ment), entered the new government of anti-Bakufu men and served to 
cement the two factions into which the Japanese of that day had been 
divided. Moreover, after attaining to a prominent position as Vice-Min- 
ister of Finance, he resigned the office in order to enter commercial life, an 
occupation not much sought after in those days. No better person could 
have been found to work for cooperation between the government and the 
people. The Viscount was one of a few who visited the Occident before 
the opening of the country and who well understanding the essentials of 
western civilization, was a pioneer in the endeavor to introduce it into his 
native land. Thus he has been prepared unconsciously as a mediator and 
peacemaker between factors of differing nature. 

The field of activity of the Viscount has been very extensive, covering 
political, financial, educational and philanthropic work, in every one of 
which he distinguished himself as an outstanding leader. It is, of course, 
impossible to speak here of his wonderfully busy life of more than eighty 
years. I cannot, however, refrain from mentioning in a few words his 
incessant labor for more than thirty years for the promotion of the good 
will and friendship between Japan and America, Japan and China, and 
Japan and the several countries of Europe. Since 1902 he visited America 
four times, and in spite of his advanced age, strenuous efforts were made 
every time, in visiting places and people, for the advancement of good 
relations between the two countries. There are, I know, many Americans 
who have appreciated his earnest effort for the cause of peace as much as 
the Japanese. 

During my visit to my home land two years ago, I was favored in 
meeting the Viscount on several occasions. At our last meeting, when I 
called on him to bid farewell, I recall well the Viscount’s conversation to 
me, repeating once more his ardent desire for the promotion of friendship 
between Japan and America. By his many visits to the United States he 
made a number of personal and intimate friends in all parts of America 
who highly admire his grand personality and broad ideas. One time, 
some years ago, I mentioned the Viscount to one of these as “Grand Old 
Man of Japan,” but he at once interrupted me and said, “No, Grand Old 
Man of the World.” In the celebration of the anniversary, I doubt not, a 
large number of friends outside of Japan will most heartily join in the 
sincere wishes for the health of our honored and beloved Viscount Shibu- 
sawa. 
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BRITAIN’S AFFAIRS IN THE PACIFIC 


Useful Summaries 


The British unit of the Institute of Pacific Relations in compliance with 
a request from the central headquarters of the Institute has prepared a 
specimen quarterly report on Britain’s governmental conversations and 
activities re the Pacific area, designed specifically as a type of report to be 
exchanged between national councils of the Institute for the information of 
its members. The second of these quarterly summaries, for the period 
ending September 1, has been received at Honolulu, mimeographed and 
circulated to the several national secretaries. The report covers the dis- 
cussions in the British House of Commons on Chinese and Japanese affairs 
and a review of Great Britain’s relations with China as contained in Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s address of July 30. Texts of the notes comprising 
the Sino-British agreement in settlement of the Nanking affair are included. 
The reports are compiled by Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Honorary Infor- 
mation Secretary of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London. 

Unfortunately these quarterly reports are too long for publication 
in extenso in Pacific Affairs, but there are a number of interesting excerpts 
which may be taken therefrom. 

Parliamentary Conversation on Chinese Relations 

On July 30th the question of British relations with the Nationalist 
Government was raised by Commander Kenworthy, who asked whether the 
Chinese Nationalist Government made any approaches to His Majesty’s 
Government last spring with a view to an understanding or agreement ; 
and, if so, what form did the suggestions take and what answer was 
returned on behalf of His Majesty’s Government? 

Sir A. Chamberlain: No such approaches were made by the Nationalist 
authorities, with the possible exception of the conversations between Sir 
M. Lampson and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the subject of the 
settlement of the Nanking incident, regarding which I would refer the 
honorable and gallant member to my reply to the honorable member for 
Pontypridd on April 4 last. 

Mr. L’Estrange Malone asked whether he has had any opportunity of 
discussing Sino-British relations with the representatives of the Nanking 
Government who recently visited this country, and whether he can make 
any statement; and if he can indicate the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the question of the recognition of the Nanking Government, 
the settlement of the Nanking incident, and recent declarations regarding 
the independence of Manchuria? 

Sir A. Chamberlain: I received a call from Mr. Hu Han-min on July 
18th, and from Mr. Sun Fo, accompanied by Mr. Hu Han-miri, on July 23rd. 
I had friendly conversations of a general nature with these gentlemen 
regarding the situation in China and Sino-British relations. 

Mr. Malone asked the Foreign Secretary whether he is aware that the 
Nationalist Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. C. T. Wang, in a recent 
interview with the American Consul-General at Shanghai, Mr. E. S. Cun- 
ningham, expressed the hope that, as the Nationalist Government has estab- 
lished the capital of China at Nanking, the American Government would 
shortly instruct its diplomatic representative to proceed to Nanking to 
facilitate various negotiations; whether there is reason to believe that 
America is ready to recognize the Nanking Government as the central 
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Government of China without waiting for other Powers to do so; and 
whether he will concert with the Government of the United States with a 
view to the simultaneous recognition of the Nanking Government by 
Britain and America, and by such other States as may be disposed to grant 
recognition ? ; 

Sir A. Chamberlain: I have no information regarding an interview be- 
tween Dr. Wang and Mr. Cunningham, but on the 25th of July the United 
States Minister at Peking signed with Mr. T. V. Soong, the Nationalist 
Finance Minister, a treaty granting China full tariff autonomy as from 
January 1, 1929, subject to national and most-favored-nation treatment to 
Americans. I am advised that the signature of this treaty is tantamount to 
recognition of the Nationalist Government by the Government of the 
United States of America. As the United States Government have already 
acted without consultation with other Powers, it is impossible for those 
Powers to concert with them measures for simultaneous recognition. 

Mr. Malone: Is it not the case that the American note does not, in 
fact, go as far as the Christmas memorandum and does he not think that 
we ought to take the lead in reorganizing our policy in the Far East 

Sir A. Chamberlain: I have no particular anxiety to take the lead, as 
the honorable member says, to try and get ahead of anyone else. We have 
stated the lines of our policy, and, when the Nanking episode is settled, we 
shall be willing to proceed on those lines. 

Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has any information with regard to the Amer- 
ican note sent to the Chinese Nationalist Government offering to begin 
negotiations for a new series of treaties and the withdrawal of the addi- 
tional American troops sent last year; whether His Majesty’s Government 
was invited by the American Government to join with it in these negotia- 
tions; and what steps he is taking to impress on the Chinese people the 
friendly attitude of His Majesty’s Government? 

Sir A. Chamberlain: The text of this note was communicated officially 
to His Majesty’s representative at Washington, but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not invited to participate in the negotiations. As regards the 
last part of the honorable and gallant member’s question, I may say that, 
in our conversations with various Nationalist leaders, every opportunity is 
taken both by His Majesty’s Minister at Peking and by myself to assure 
them of the friendly attitude of His Majesty’s Government. I have reason 
to believe that the attitude and policy of His Majesty’s Governnent, espe- 
cially since the publication of our memorandum in December, 1926, are 
now becoming increasingly appreciated both by the Chinese people and 
by the Nationalist authorities. 

Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy: If the position is this, that pend- 
ing a settlement of the Nanking dispute we are withholding recognition 
from the Nationalist Government, should we not have a better chance of 
settling the Nanking claims by recognizing the Nationalist Government ? 

Sir A. Chamberlain: The honorable and gallant member is always in- 
clined to think that his own Government is in the wrong. 

Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy: That is most uncalled for. 

Honorable Members: “It is quite true.” 

Sir A. Chamberlain: The honorable and gallant member will observe 
that the Nanking Government settled the Nanking incident with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States before the United States proceeded further. 
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Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy: Is the right honorable gentleman 
aware that I was making no sort of insinuation. I was making what I 
thought was a helpful suggestion. (Honorable Members: “Oh!’’) Is 
the right honorable gentleman aware that at the present moment we have 
been made to look rather childisk over this whole business, and, as usual, 
have backed the wrong horse? 

Hongkong University 

Mr. Looker on July 16th asked Sir Austen Chamberlain whether his 
attention has been drawn to the work done by the University of Hongkong 
in affording the facilities of a university course of medical, engineering, 
and general education for Chinese students from all parts of China, greatly 
to the mutual benefits of Great Britain and of China; that the university 
is handicapped in its work for lack of adequate funds and is consequently 
unable to afford those facilities to the extent which would otherwise be the 
case ; that it is anxious to inaugurate a faculty for Chinese but is prevented 
from doing so by lack of funds; that the university has put in a claim for a 
grant in pursuance of the provisions of and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the China Indemnity Act of 1925; and can he state whether such 
claim will be approved ? 

The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Godfrey Locker- 
Lampson): The work of Hongkong University has been recommended 
both to the Foreign Office and to the Buxton Advisory Committee estab- 
lished under the Act of 1925. The Committee’s report has been published 
in Command Paper 2766 of 1926; and on page 21 of the report it will be 
seen that the Committee consider that the university should be regarded 
by the Board of Trustees as fully entitled to ask for grants from the fund, 
that its claims should receive the same consideration as would be accorded 
to those of educational institutions in China, and that the development of 
the Department of Chinese Studies is especially to be recommended. The 
university should therefore submit their claim for the consideration of the 
Board of Trustees as soon as that body has been established. 


PACIFIC ITEMS 
Trape TREATY BETWEEN JAPAN AND NEw ZEALAND 


The Auckland Weekly News of August 16 last carries an interesting 
story of the celebration which marked the coming into effect of the recent 
trade treaty consummated between Japan and New Zealand. The Japanese 
Consul-General for the Dominion of New Zealand and the Commonwealth 
of Australia, Mr. K. Tokugawa, entertained several members of the Legis- 
lature and leading representatives of the commercial community at a banquet 
at Wellington. The Prime Minister, Mr. Coates, and other ministers were 
present. 

“I am glad that this agreement has been concluded between the two 
countries,” said Mr. Tokugawa, “not only because it will encourage trade 
between us, but because I hope it will be a contribution to a more general 
good relationship between us.” 

Mr. Coates acknowledged these sentiments and spoke of the need for 
cooperation in the Pacific along the lines of the Washington treaty. He 
mentioned the fact that during the year 1927 the imports from Japan into 
the Dominion of New Zealand had totaled over £500,000, largely silk piece 
goods, while exports to Japan exceeded £250,000, consisting largely of wool. 

A cablegram was received from Premier Tanaka to the following effect : 
Trusting that commerce and intercourse between us all will increase to our 
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mutual benefit and be greatly stimulated by the commercial arrangement 
now arrived at. I heartily felicitate and send by best wishes for the happiness 
and prosperity of New Zealand. 

This treaty deals with the treatment to be accorded by each of the two 
countries to the other in matters of commerce, customs and navigation, af- 
fording most-favored-nation treatment. It was signed on July 24 and came 
into operation on August 9. 

FRENCH-NANKING AGREEMENT 

On October 16 notes were exchanged between the French and the Chinese 
Nationalist Governments, effecting a settlement of the Nanking Incident 
of 1927. This is the fourth such agreement to be consummated, and it is 
said that the French settlement is along lines similar to the Sino-British 
and Sino-American settlements. Italy was the third to reach a settlement. 

JurRIEs IN JAPAN 

The essentially foreign system of trial by jury has been incorporated 
into the legal system of the Japanese Empire, and on. October 1 went into 
effect for the first time. The new jury law is to be effective only in criminal 
cases and such criminal cases as are punishable by death or imprisonment 
for periods exceeding three years. It is not an automatic piece of procedure 
even then, but is to be claimed only on the application of the accused person. 
It is believed by the framers of the new law that its use will do much to 
increase popular confidence in the courts and to make criminal procedure 
generally more democratic. The law was passed by the Diet six years ago 
and promulgated in April, 1923. 

Wortp FveL ConFERENCE 

From September 24 to October 6, 1928, a world fuel conference was held 
at the Imperial Institute, London, for the furthering of the work of inter- 
national cooperation in the fuel problems of the world. This carries on the 
discussion and investigation into power resources which was initiated at 
Wembley in 1924. It is felt that findings and interpretations having im- 
mediate economic significance will emerge as the outcome of this conference, 
in preparation for which a long series of papers has been submitted from 
Britain, Japan, America, France, Germany, Russia, etc. 


PoPpuLATION UNION 

An International Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems has been established following the World Population Conference 
held at Geneva in August-September of last year. The new Union held its 
first meeting in Paris during July, 1928, at which time Professor Raymond 
Pearl (United States) was appointed first President, with Professor Gini 
(Italy), Professor Leon Bernard (France), and Sir Bernard Mallet (Eng- 
land), as Vice-Presidents. Notices bearing September date announced that 
a permanent headquarters for the Union was shortly to be set up in Paris. 

The Union acknowledges the participation of experts from France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Scandinavia, Russia, Japan, the 
United States, Great Britain, the British Dominions, and several of the 
states of South America. It is purely scientific in approach and function, its 
purpose being to confine itself wholly to investigations. Three commissions 
have been appointed to initiate such investigation. The first of these will deal 
with Population and Food Supply; the second, with Differential Fertility, 
Fecundity and Sterility; the third, with Vital Statistics of Primitive Races. 

Hawatr ConsuLate 

Hawaii welcomes a new Japanese Consul, succeeding Kazue Kuwashima, 

in the person of Consul-General Sukeyuki Akamatsu, who arrived in Hono- 
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lulu on October 20. Mr. Akamatsu expresses specially keen interest in the 
problems confronting Hawaii and her second generation of Oriental citizenry. 


Worip ENGINEERING CONGRESS 


The World Engineering Congress to be held in Tokyo during October- 
Névember, 1929, under the auspices of the Kogakkai and under the patronage 
of the Imperial Japanese Government has issued its second comprehensive 
announcement concerning organization and membership in the congress, ten- 
tative general and technical program, and details of accommodations, excur- 
sions and inspection tours. The object of the World Engineering Congress, 
says this announcement, is “to effect an international exchange of the latest 
knowledge of the sciences and practices of engineering and to bring together 
the leaders in research, education and business who are directing the trend 
of engineering activities, thereby initiating and promoting international co- 
operation and understanding of engineers of the world so essential to the 
advancement of the welfare of mankind.” 


AMERICAN INDIAN VOTE 


The Literary Digest for September 22 calls attention to the fact that 
this is the first presidential election since citizenship was extended to all 
native born Indians in the United States in which the vote of the “original 
Americans” may become effective in choosing “The Great White Father”. 
The political press of the United States is paying considerable attention to 
predictions concerning how the Indian vote will swing and to what extent 
it may materialize. According to the census of 1920, fifteen states of the 
Union have each an Indian population exceeding 4,500, and in seven of them 
the number goes well over 10,000, with Oklahoma leading at 57,337. 

According to the New York Times of October 5, there has arisen among 
the western Indians a so-called “non-cooperation” policy with respect to the 
exercise of the franchise. A large group representing tribes resident through- 
out the western states met in council at - McDermott, Nevada, for the 
purpose of stating the Indians’ determination not to have “citizenship forced” 
upon them. Resolutions to this effect were sent to the National Government, 
together with a renewed protest against the government’s alleged breaking of 
early tribal treaties respecting land and other rights. 


New ZEALAND AND Paciric RELATIONS 


The Auckland Weekly News of August 23 carries an editorial upon a 
speech of the Prime Minister, Mr. Coates, in which he stressed “the growing 
importance of the Pacific in world affairs”. This editorial is of interest as 
reflecting New Zealand opinion on the Dominion’s part in Pacific relations, 


and is represented as follows: 

“If among the Wanganui Rotarians listening to the Prime Minister 
on Monday there was one who usually looked upon the Pacific as the back- 
yard of the world, he would have been startled. The growing importance 
of the Pacific in world affairs and the increasingly large part the British 
Dominions in the area will probably be called upon to play in Pacific 
relations—these associated ideas gave Mr. Coates his theme, and he de- 
veloped it in accordance with the thinking now being generally done: 
the expanding outlook, the development of resources, the risks of rival 
national ambitions, the need for full mutual understanding among the 
leading Powers having interests in the area, and the service to be rendered 
by unofficial organisations in promoting that understanding and a con- 
sequent friendship. Happily, these things are rapidly becoming axiomatic 
wherever Pacific relations are discussed. In Mr. Coates’ treatment of 
the subject, however, were hints of some things not ordinarily given suffi- 
cient heed. It is sometimes forgotten how great are the difficulties lying 
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in the path of international co-operation, how widely diverse are the dif- 
ferent national points of view, how inimical to friendship are circum- 
stances that cannot be changed in a day. ‘Between axioms of thought and 
the full realisation of the visions they suggest a long road lies. It is 
extremely doubtful whether it can safely be left for inviting short-cuts. 
Even the most ardent goodwill, though it may point the way, cannot 
remove all at once the obstacles to its sure taking. 

“One of the alien circumstances, real and stubborn, has mention in Mr. 
Coates’ passing reference to the League of Nations. Unfortunately, as he 
says, the United States, one of the great Powers in the Pacific, is not in 
the League. This is not the only notable absence from it of a Power con- 
cerned in Pacific affairs. Russia, with obvious ambitions in the Orient, 
is outside the League; and it is impossible to handle the international 
problems of this vast ocean basin without taking account of both Russia 
and the Orient. China’s membership of the League is almost a dead 
letter: for years she has contributed nothing to the funds necessary for 
its work, and internal events have placed her nominal representative at 
Geneva in an embarrassingly weak position—he has been a representa- 
tive virtually without a Government in whose name he could speak. 
Lacking the effective co-operation of the United States, Russia and China, 
the League has not been able to function adequately in the Pacific. 
Geneva’s difficulty has thus been more than one of distance. It is a 
difficulty of grave magnitude. Some of the most outstanding and baffling 
of international problems—they are really universal in their scope— 
centre in this region: the migration of peoples, the relation of food sup- 
ply and population, and all the various cultural and economic contacts 
between East and West, involve this region seriously, and the League 
has therefore very restricted opportunity of addressing itself to these 
problems. It has been suggested that, failing the effective participation 
of the United States, Russia and China in the League—a participation 
seemingly doomed to tarry—there should be a separate regional approach 
to these questions by the Pacific peoples. Such a division of activity 
would be a poor second-best. It would be but a geographically partial 
effort to handle problems of world-wide import. Moreover, as Mr. Coates 
has remarked, New Zealand and the other Pacific parts of the British 
Empire are loyal to the idea and methods of the League. Anything in 
the way of an official international collaboration of Pacific peoples, some 
of them in the League and some looking askance at it, would be beset 
with the danger of conflicting purposes. 

“There is still, of course, the excellent possibility of unofficial colla- 
boration in the fact-finding work, free from political policy and propa- 
ganda, that is done by the Institute of Pacific Relations. In this is a 
valuable agency of international understanding. To take a full share 
in this work has become a clear duty, care being taken to preserve its 
purely voluntary basis and to keep it wholly free from official entangle- 
ments. At all costs, it must be saved from becoming a rival to the enter- 
prise of the League or even a disturbing, hampering factor. The Institute 
has been viewed by some critics as a beginning of regional international 
groupings, on a basis of geographical and economic affinities. In particu- 
lar, because it arose from an American origin and is most generously 
financed by American money, it has been suspected as an attempt on the 
part of the United States to establish an anti-West organisation. The 
suspicion is groundless, and it is certain that ardent and practical sym- 
pathy with its aims, on the part of the British Dominions in the Pacific— 
by their statesmen and others, in a private capacity—can do much to keep 
it true to its non-political purpose. It may become an increasingly useful 
ally of the League, and may even prepare the way for an eventual inclu- 
sion of the whole of the Powers of this region in the League. In its own 
way it can do something to make this ocean basin fully worthy of its 
name. The suspicion and distrust that breed war are themselves bred, as 
Mr. Coates has said, by ignorance, and to reduce ignorance to the vanish- 
ing point is the Institute’s aim. As an organisation, it is open to the 
criticism that it is an anomaly. But so, for that matter, is the League, 
although composed of Governments; and out of extraordinary ventures 
great profit, as history proves, has come to the ordinary life of the world.” 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 


From the Periodical Press of Japan and China 


Japanese Thought 


Translated and Digested by Dr. Tasuku Harada 
Professor of Japanese Language and History, University of Hawati 


Articles of significance in October journals of public affairs in Japan 
include the following : 


In the Revue Diplomatique, October 1, 1928: 
The Outlawry of War Treaty and Constitution—Editorial 
Political and Diplomatic Considerations of Manchuria—Mongolian Policy— 

Shigeo Suehiro 

Special Position of Japan in Manchuria—Jinichi Yano 
Can You Separate Manchuria from China?—Sai Onishi 
The Points of Contention Between Japan and China—Junpei Shinobu 
Latin-America and the Dollar Policy of the United States—Chikao Fujisawa 
China Coming to Be a Nation—Ken Kanesaki 
The Chinese Revolution of Tomorrow—Boku Tachibana 
The Right Understanding of China—Nagao Ariga 

International Understanding, October, 1928: 
Japan and China—Yetsujiro Uyehara 
The Destiny of the National Movement in India—Shinnosuke Yanagisawa 
The Recent Industrial Policy in the United States of America—Shinichi Ohira 
The Rebirth of a Communist Party in China—Jiro Sonoda 

The Journal of International Law and Diplomacy, October, 1928: 
Recognition of New Governments—Sakutaro Tachi 
The Latest International Development and the Principles of Non-Intervention 

Affecting Internal A ffairs—Shiro-Hanaoka 


OUR NEW AMBASSADOR AND AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
BY TAMAKI HANEZAWA 
(Revue Diplomatique, Tokyo, September 15, 1928) 


This article was published just before the departure of the Ambassador, 
Mr. K. Debuchi, for his new appointment. After expressing felicitations on 
the appointment and surveying several of the problems relating to the two 
countries, the author went on to say: 

In regard to recent American-Japanese relations, it is safe to say that 
there has never been a more harmonious epoch than at present, with the 
possible exception of the brief periods preceding and following the Russo- 
Japanese war. There is, of course, an immigration problem that is still left 
without a final solution. Moreover, there are not a few sentimental adven- 
turers in both countries who dream from time to time of the outbreak of a 
dramatic quarrel between the two nations. But I am confident that good 
people in general, the leaders of the intelligent class in particular, are not in 
the least affected by such wild fancies. The so-called Japan-American war 
scare is nothing more substantial than suggestions of yellow newspapers or 
story-material for certain novelists who are altogether irresponsible with 
respect to the national policy or current international affairs. We may make 
this public declaration in the name of the people, confirmed as it is by the 
signing of the outlawry of war treaty, sponsored by America, to which Japan 
gave an unconditional approval through Count Uchida in Paris. This latter 
may also be taken as an expression of Japan’s regard for the United States 
of America. 
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But for our new ambassador there is a mission more fundamental and 
important than the disposition of mere diplomatic problems. The mission 
is twofold, namely, first, the advancement of the economic relations between 
the two nations, and secondly, the improvement and extension of the mutual 
cultural contact. 


I need not say that the emigration problem is an important affair, but 
the problem now solely concerns the honor of Japan. It does not affect the 
practical welfare of the nation. The Chinese problem is also an important 
one, but it is not a problem that should estrange the two countries or create 
permanent discord and contention. The economic problem, on the other hand, 
is the one that materially affects the real welfare of the two countries, par- 
ticularly will my country be greatly affected. The latest estimate of our 
foreign trade amounts to yen 1,992,000,000, of which the export to the 
United States is yen 833,800,000 or 42 per cent of the total amount. The 
principal articles of export are raw silk, silk cloth, porcelains, tea, canned 
food, etc. Among our foreign imports, amounting to yen 2,179,000,000, the 
import from the United States is yen 673,700,000, the principal articles being 
cotton, lumber, steel, machinery, etc., all of which are absolutely necessary 
for the life of our people and for the industry of the country. In other 
words, Japan-American trade improves the mutual economic life by the 
exchange of raw silk and tea for cotton and steel. When, therefore, we 
coldly and dispassionately consider the part our raw silk plays in American 
life and the cotton and other articles from America in the life of our people, 
there is no alternative but to hope for an even closer economic relation and 
its peaceful development. 


The same should be said of the financial relation. Not only a larger part 
of our reconstruction fund after the great catastrophe was brought over from 
America, but there is increasing demand for American capital for the indus- 
tries of the interior and Manchuria. The two countries standing shoulder to 
shoulder in trade and finance are in increasingly closer relation to one another. 
Thus the peaceful development of our economic relations will work toward 
the advancement of living conditions and the general welfare of the people 
of the two countries. Herein lies the ultimate goal of the international 
policies of the two countries. 

As to the improvement and extension of the cultural contact, it has been 
not infrequently neglected by ordinary diplomats, but its importance can 
hardly be over-emphasized. To refer again to the immigration law, you may 
possibly discover its historical origin in the Constitution of the United States, 
or the other reasons in the domestic, social and economic conditions, but to 
my mind the more important reason is the lack of understanding on the part 
of the American public of the culture of Japan. The same is true of the 
anti-Japanese interpretation of the Japanese-Chinese policy. It illustrates 
most eloquently the need of a cultural contact between America and Japan. 
In recent years it is true that the lectures by exchange professors, the con- 
ferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations and similar institutes have given 
the public more opportunity to know about Japan. The more frequent ex- 
change of visits by the intelligent people of both countries has also been a 
help for the advancement of mutual understanding. Nevertheless, the knowl- 
edge of Japanese civilization possessed by American people in general can 
by no means be called accurate. Some people still regard Japan as a dan- 
gerous nation, while the others have contempt for it as a poor weakling, 
because of their total ignorance of our land. 


The Occidental should know that Japan, after the inauguration of the 
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Meiji Era, radically changed her attitude toward Western civilization, from 
exclusion to thorough-going appreciation, almost to the extreme, and Western 
civilization was introduced to us largely through America. The English 
language, for instance, as learned in America or from American teachers 
spread much more widely than the language of real English origin. Good or 
bad, the spiritual and material civilization of the West has been an importa- 
tion from America. It might be said that America being a comparatively 
new country has no indigenous civilization of her own, in the strict philosophic 
sense ; but her more recent ascendancy, stimulated by an unparalleled ambition 
to reach the heights of world power, and the creation and adoption of a new 
culture made possible through her rich natural resources, should be highly 
admired. Her wonderful achievements in the mechanization of all kinds of 
industry and the vitalization of human efficiency, are in advance of the older 
countries of Europe, and are overpowering all the world. When America 
smiles the world smiles, too; if America cries, the world does the same. 
Such is the tremendous magic power of America at present. 

Therefore, the mutual exchange of culture, and the better understanding 
of one another’s character, excellences, and real value will be a help not only 
to the advancement of permanent peace, but an outstanding contribution 
toward the perfection of human culture all over the world. Very often such 
effort as outlined above has been regarded as beyond the sphere of diplomatic 
activity. But in view of the recent development of international relations, the 
diplomacy that ignores cultural contacts and economic relations will be nothing 
but futile. It is more particularly true with Japan and America, who may 
set a standard in advancing cooperation and intimacy between nations by 
centering their owr. closer relations in those two essentials—cultural contact 
and economic cooperation.—T. H. 


Chinese Thought 
FOREIGN HELP IN CHINA’S RECONSTRUCTION 
GENERAL PAI CHUNG-HSI 
(Interviewed by Grover Clark in the Peking Leader, August 16, 1928) 


“In order to work through to a successful solution of the many difficult 
problems of the reconstruction period which lies ahead, China will need all 
the help she can get, whether from her own people or from foreigners. 
The problems are so complex and so many, the difficulties involved in their 
successful solution are so great that there is urgent need and ample scope 
for the very best brains and the most disinterested service. 

“China today, in fact, presents a real challenge not only to the Chinese 
themselves but to the forward-looking and sympathetic people throughout 
the world—the people who realize that China has a great contribution to 
make toward the development of world civilization and who sincerely want 


“to see China’s domestic situation and international relations develop along 


lines which will insure peace and progress at home and mutual fairness and 
friendliness abroad.” 

This was part of what General Pai Chung-hsi said in a recent conversa- 
tion which I had with him. We had discussed the immediate military situation, 
and the chances that the plenary session of the Kuomintang central executive 
committee at Nanking would be able to go through with its business with- 
out a split between the various factions. This naturally led to a considera- 
tion of some of the problems in the reconstruction of China, and of how 
these could be solved. 
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In this connection I asked General Pai what, in his opinion, foreigners 
could do to help—foreigners who were not seeking what they could get 
for themselves but who honestly wanted to see China’s house put in order 
so that the sore spot in international relations, which China constitutes 
today, would be healed. 

Earlier in the conversation General Pai had laid much stress on the 
difficulty of the many problems, and of how their solution would require 
not only time but the unselfish effort of men with the best brains that could 
be found. In speaking of foreign help, he again emphasized this need for 
the most disinterested and the wisest possible assistance. 

“China, of course, belongs to the Chinese,” he said. “We do not propose 
to turn control of affairs here over to the foreigners. But we realize that 
western countries have had a good deal of experience in politics, industrial 
development, financial affairs, engineering and other lines which we have 
not. We know, too, that if we can have the help of advice based on that 
experience we probably can save ourselves a good many mistakes, and get 
our country on its feet with less waste of effort and time. On this basis 
we want foreign help. And I believe that it will be well worth the foreign- 
ers’ while to give us the help we need, not only because a stable and orderly 
and friendly China will be much more profitable to the western nations in 
trade relations than China as she is today, but also because this new China 
will be able to contribute in many important ways to the development of 
world civilization along lines which will be beneficial to all.” 

Speaking more specifically of immediate things that the foreigners can 
do, General Pai mentioned two points: 

Through their letters home, the news reports they send, the articles they 
write, etc., foreigners can help the people in western countries to a better 
understanding of what really is going on in China, and of the new China 
which is emerging. China today is far from perfect, and, General Pai said, / 
the Chinese do not want the faults glossed over and only the good things 
mentioned. But they do feel that the good things as well as the faults 
should be spoken of, and that criticism should be constructive rather than 
merely fault-finding. 

Another thing that foreigners can do specifically is to help the Chinese 
finance the reconstruction undertakings which are necessary—industrial de- 
velopment, railway and road building, reclamation projects, etc. Large 
sums of money are needed for these, he said, and this money is not available 
in adequate amounts in China. The foreign nations have helped finance 
the reconstruction of other countries, why should they not help China? 

The Chinese are ready to welcome the participation of foreign capital } 
in the reconstruction of China on terms of complete equality, he declared. 

In response to this suggestion, I pointed out to General Pai that before 
more money would be available as loans from abroad, arrangements would 
have to be made for the payment of past loans which now afe in default. 
Civil wars and the greed of militarists and politicians have resulted in the 
breakdown of the arrangements by which these earlier loans were to be 
paid, except in the case of some the services for payment of which were 
controlled by foreigners. 

The foreign financiers do not feel that the Chinese people as such are 
dishonest and deliberate defaulters, I said, but they do want fairly definite 
evidence that the money which they have loaned in the past will be paid 
back before they make any new loans—and that these new loans will be 
paid as they become due. Once that evidence is forthcoming, there will be 
no difficulty about getting the money needed for reconstruction work. 
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General Pai said that he realized this need for re-establishing China’s 
financial credit, and that that was one of the reasons why he and his 
associates were so anxious to see political unity firmly established in the 
country, and civil warfare really done away with. Toward this latter end, 
he as a military man was particularly interested in seeing the plans for 
disbandment effectively carried out. 

But, he added, when China has shown that her debts will be paid, then 
the foreign financiers, he hoped, would be ready to come forward with 
loans. Investments of this sort not only would pay good interest, but they 
would be of advantage to the foreigners because they would help China get 
straightened out—and an orderly China will be a profitable trade neighbor. 

Speaking of his own work and plans, General Pai said that he hoped 
to be able to get back to Hankow before long. General Chiang Kai-shek 
had asked him to stay here to finish up the job of clearing this part of 
China of the remnants of the former enemy soldiers. At the moment, 
military activities had been suspended because Chang Hsueh-liang had 
asked for a truce to give him time to get the Chihli-Shantung troops south 
of the wall back into Manchuria and reorganized there so that fighting 
would be unnecessary. General Pai and the Nationalist government did 
not want any more fighting unless there was no alternative. This applied 
not only to dealing with these troop remnants but also to getting Manchuria 
under Nationalist control. 

But as soon as this purely military problem is solved, General Pai said, 
he wants to go back to Hankow. Some current reports that he is trying 
to make a separate and independent place for himself here are quite incor- 
rect, he declared. The task of administering the north is too big for him. 
Moreover, he had come here under instructions, and when the duty he had 
been instructed to carry out was completed, he ought to leave. His ambition 
is to go back where he knows conditions better, and to do what he can to 
help get Hunan and Hupeh straightened out, working as a loyal subordinate 
of the Nationalist government. 


Constructive Work in Kwangsi 
AN EDITORIAL 
(The China Critic, September 6, 1928) 


When a province or erganization does not appear in the newspapers 
very often, we sometimes get the wrong idea that it is backward. Progress 
is judged by the amount of space allowed to it by the leading journals, 
which has no time to find out facts for itself, reliance has to be placed 
on these instruments of publicity, and the greater publicity a province or 
organization has, the better impression it makes on the public. But we 
must remember that, where there is no publicity, it does not necessarily 
mean that the organization has nothing to be proud of. On the contrary, 
it may be just the other way about. We know, as a matter of fact, certain 
organizations, public and private, which are doing the most valuable kind 
of work, but which are seldom mentioned in the papers. The research 
institutes of the National University Council, for instance, have done much 
good work since their establishment. Recently an expedition was carried 
out in Kwangsi for the collection of zoological, botanical and geological 
specimens. The expedition started in April of this year, and over 500 
kinds of zoological, 1,500 kinds of botanical, and four huge cases of geo- 
logical specimens have been collected and sent back to Nanking. The 
expedition is financed by the National University Council, but the Provin- 
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cial Government of Kwangsi also contributed to the expenses. That 
province being a little out of the way of the main lines of communications, 
its own progress is hardly known to the public in other parts of the country. 
The Chinese Contemporary Review (Hsien Tai Pin Lun) did good service 
in publishing some information about Kwangsi and Kweichow, and the 
recent visit of a member of the Kwangsi Construction Commission, bringing 
with him an official account of the work of that Commission during the last 
fiscal year, has further convinced us that that province is much more 
progressive than we have expected it to be. Agricultural and forestry 
experiment stations have been improved and extended. One single task 
involves the setting aside of 5,000 mow (about 800 acres) for the building up 
of a tung forest, the tree that produces wood oil. Factories for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, alcohol, cement, leather and machinery have either 
been in operation or are being installed at Wuchow, Liuchow, Nanning, 
Hsunchow, etc. Many motor roads have been built, and long distance 
telephone communication is available between many cities. These facts 
all go to strengthen our conviction that much progressive work is going 
on in the country beyond our knowledge, and if we have sufficient publicity, 
the general situation will be more encouraging than we at present realize. 


CONFERENCE DATA 


Notes on the 1929 Sessions of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Scheduled to Take Place in Kyoto, Japan 


The Japan Council of the Institute has sent on to Central Headquarters 
suggestive notes for cultural studies that might be of value for the 1929 
conference. The notes in question are the result of an informal conference 
held at Karuizawa on August 6 last, to discuss agenda topics for the Kyoto 
sessions. Those present were Dr. Inazo Nitobé, Messrs. Tsurumi and Ibuka, 
Dr. Henry Hodgkin, Miss Kawai, Miss Helen Topping, and Messrs. Axling, 
Armstrong, Walser, Phelps, Wainright and Jorgensen. 

The informal discussion centered around two main ideas dealing first with 
the “Influence of Christian Missions upon Political Attitudes and Develop- 
ment in the Far East,” and second with the “Cultural Relations and Syntheses 
That Are Being Worked Out Among Countries in the Pacific Area.” 

A number of. minor questions under each of the two major propositions 
were worked out. 

A. The Influence of Missions and the Missionary Movement upon 

International Relations. 

1. What has been the influence of missions and missionaries upon 
the political relations of China and Japan? : 

2. Has the influence of China missionaries, through their reports 

and addresses in America, prejudiced the position of Japan in the 
United States? 

3. Are the missionaries a constructive force in creating better under- 
standing and good will among the people of the Far East, that is, 
Japan, China, Korea, and the Philippines ? 

4. In what ways have missions furthered or prejudiced international 
relations ? 

5. Can or should missionaries avoid all political issues ? 
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6. Does the close identification of missionaries with the country in 
which they labor tend to influence unfairly specific international 
situations ? 


B. The Cultural Contacts and Syntheses that are being worked out in the 
Pacific Area. 


1. A study of the cultural synthesis that has been going on in Japan 
the past 70 years—what criteria has Japan brought to bear in her 
selection of Western ideas and practices—what should determine 
the medium between taking over everything Western on the one 
hand, and the refusal to take anything on the other? 

2. What has been the constructive contribution of culture (that is 
to say, of art, science, literature, etc.) toward better international 
relationships ? 

3. What has been the influence of Western literature, especially 
Russian, French, Italian, and English, upon the cultural develop- 
ment of modern Japan? Of China? 

4. Is there an essential difference in the standards of moral judg- 
ments as between China and Japan on the one hand and Britain 
and America on the other? 

5. What has been the influence of the study of the English language 
and literature upon Japanese psychology? 

6. Has the influence of the missionary movement tended to empha- 
size fundamental differences or fundamental unities and simi- 
larities of cultures? 

7. Can there ever be a proper synthesis of cultures within a capital- 
ist society ? 

8. What are the values of Eastern culture that should be appro- 
priated in the West—what steps have been taken in the West to 
study these values—what evidence is there of genuine apprecia- 
tion of Eastern culture in the West? 

9. Will civilization profit more by a synthesis of the various cultures 
that now exist around the world, or by the maintenance of a 
large measure of cultural isolation? 

10. What is the place of religions and of religious education in the 
development of culture? 


CONGRATULATIONS 


President Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman of the Pacific Council of the 
Institute, sent the following congratulatory message upon the approaching 
enthronement of His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, for publica- 
tion in a Tokyo newspaper : 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations is a volunteer organization of men 
and women from the Pacific countries who feel that the more the peoples 
know of each other the surer and firmer will be the foundation of lasting 
peace. It is a great satisfaction on behalf of the Institute for me to felicitate 
Japan upon the Enthronement of His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan. The coronation will mark a great day in the history of the world. 
It is a source of pride to all nations to see the present-day achievements of a 
great and ancient civilization going forward in government, science, indus- 
try, art and culture, as is Japan.” 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


New Paciric AMBASSADOR 

The Ambassador named to succeed Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira from the 
Government of His Imperial Japanese Majesty to the Government at Wash- 
ington, D.C., has this month taken up his new post. Mr. Katsuji Debuchi, 
the new appointee, passed through Honolulu on October 6 en route to the 
United States. Ambassador Matsudaira has been delegated to the Court of 
St. James in London. 

During the Ambassador’s brief stay of a few hours in Honolulu, Mr. 
Merle Davis, Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations and Dr. Tasuku 
Harada of the University of Hawaii, member of the Institute Advisory 
Committee, enjoyed an interesting visit with Mr. Debuchi. 

CaNnaDIAN ACTIVITY 

In a communication dated September 25 last, Mr. John Nelson, Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Canadian Group of the Institute, told of a series of 
recent visits to several of the Canadian local branches of the organization. 
Meetings were held in Vancouver, Winnipeg and Regina. The last named 
meeting developed into the organization of a new unit, and steps were 
subsequently taken at Halifax, looking toward organization there. In con- 
sultation with the older branches, Mr. Nelson brought up the consideration 
of Kyoto conference members, Canadian preliminary studies, and finance. 

A letter from Stanley Brent of the Vancouver branch gives the names 
of two new members in Vancouver, these being Dr. H. W. Riggs and Mr. 
H. O. Frind. 


AUSTRALIAN CoUNCIL 

An extremely important meeting of the Australian National Council took 
place on August 22 last, a report of which has recently come to hand from 
Mr. Tristan Buesst, Secretary. 

At this meeting of representatives from both the Victorian and the New 
South Wales branches of the Institute group, the consolidation of the 
Australian Council took place. Heretofore the widely separated Victorian 
and New South Wales branches have functioned separately. On this occa- 
sion the following were elected as national officials for the ensuing two years: 

President: Mr. F. W. Eggleston; Vice-President: Professor R. C. Mills; 
Treasurer: Mr. Stanley A. Addison; Secretary: Mr. Tristan Buesst. Mr. 
Eggleston was unanimously elected to contmue in his position as represen- 
tative on the Pacific Council. 

Among other items of business, the executive group decided to prepare 
a series of quarterly reports on Australian affairs with reference to Pacific 
relations, similar to the reports now being prepared for the British group 
by Mr. John Wheeler-Bennett. Professor K. H. Bailey of the University of 
Melbourne has been designated to compile the Australian “letters”. 


JAPANESE Epiror 

Mr. Shingoro Takaishi, Editorial Director of the Osaka Mainichi Shinbun, 
one of the most widely noted and influential of the metropolitan newspapers 
in Japan, was a guest of the Institute of Pacific Relations on the occasion 
of his one-day visit to Honolulu on October 16. Mr. Takaishi was returning 
home to Japan following an extended tour of the world which culminated 
in Washington and other large cities in the United States. On the occasion 
of the Institute luncheon honoring Count Uchida described elsewhere in 
this issue, Mr. Takaishi occupied a seat at the speakers’ table and was intro- 
duced to the gathering. He is a member of the Japan Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 
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Dr. Davin Yur 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui, Chairman of the China Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, characterized the revolution which has been in progress 
in China during recent years as “the greatest revolution the world has ever 
seen”, and explained this as meaning that it comprised many revolutions 
going on simultaneously on many planes—political, cultural, in the realm of 
economics, literature, religion, education, human relationships, and on down 
to the small details of the dress, tools, and habits of daily life. Such a pro- 
found undertaking, he pointed out, was extremely difficult for all concerned, 
an undertaking which needed most of all the understanding and sympathy 
of other nations. This description and interpretation of what is going on in 
China was made to the congregation of the Fourth Regiment Church in 
Shanghai which met in the Embassy Theatre on September 15 last. Many 
visiting foreigners were present. 

Mr. TsuruMI ABROAD 

Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, popular lecturer and Liberal member of the Diet, 
left Yokohama on September 20 to return to the United States, where he is 
scheduled to give something near a hundred lectures in various parts of the 
country. His most recent lecture tour of America was interrupted early 
this year by the necessity for a flying trip home to engage in pre-election 
activities. 

This present tour is described as an unofficial visit, unconnected with any 
mission for the Japanese Government, although Japanese newspapers speak 
of his having taken pains to inform himself thoroughly on the Government’s 
attitudes in Far Eastern affairs. This would be of natural and necessary 
importance as a background for his discussions of political conditions. Mr. 
Tsurumi is always a welcome and appreciated visitor abroad and has done 
much to increase mutual comprehension on the two sides of the Pacific. 


Six Frepertck WHYTE 

On September 17, Balboa Day, Sir Frederick Whyte was principal speaker 
at a crowded meeting of the Pan-Pacific Association in Shanghai, at which 
Mr. Quo Tai-chi, former Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, presided, ac- 
cording to a full report in the North China Herald for September 22, 1928. 
Sir Frederick Whyte spoke of the impossibility of underestimating the 
present-day importance of the Pacific and emphasized the balance of interest 
between Occident and Orient which today renders isolation an obsolete term 
in this area. He spoke also of the various conventions and international 
arrangements tending toward peace in the Pacific, and of the influence of such 
established organizations as the League of Nations. He called attention to 
one particularly vital factor demanding consideration—the importance of 
building up a well-founded public opinion on Pacific affairs. In this con- 
nection he felt the work of regional unofficial organizations such as the Pan- 
Pacific Union and the Institute of Pacific Relations to be of especiai value. 

At this same meeting Professor S. C. Lee of the University of Hawaii, 
who has been on leave in China during this year, was introduced, and tend- 
ered greetings from the Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


CoNFERENCE SECRETARY 
As this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS goes to press the most recent com- 
munication from Charles F. Loomis, who is on the last lap of his preliminary 
world tour on behalf of conference preparation, indicates that he was in 
Manchuria in late September. Letters concerning his Russian experiences 
were dated Dairen, October 4, 1928. Mr. Loomis is at present in China and 
expects to be in Japan sometime in November. 
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A Manpate Rounp Taslé 

Mr. F. W. Eggleston, Chairman of the Australian National Council of 
the Institute, reports on the recent holding in Melbourne of a round table 
on the problem of Australia’s mandate for New Guinea. The proceedings 
of this round table have been prepared for publication, to serve as a data 
book for the mandate section of the 1929 general conference. This book 
will contain the facts and considered opinions presented to the Melbourne 
round table, a record of the interchange of discussion and a judicial summary 
in the form of a report, according to Mr. Eggleston’s letter. It is proposed 
that the Australian Council should print this book, to be sold at $1.00 the copy. 


Japan STUDIES 

Dr. Kenzo Takayanagi of the Law College, Tokyo Imperial University, 
has acted as special advisor in arranging a lecture course of studies in the 
Historical Development of the National and Social Life of Japan, this 
course being offered under the auspices of the Japanese Language School 
in Tokyo and for the benefit of foreign residents in Japan. The course will 
extend from October 9, 1928, to June 4, 1929, and will consist of weekly 
lectures in English on the various phases of this subject, delivered by eminent 
Japanese authorities, prominent among whom is Dr. Inazo Nitobe. 


San Francisco LUNCHEON 

In a letter written September 24, Mr. Frank C. Atherton, Treasurer of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, related the circumstances of a luncheon 
meeting, held in San Francisco on the previous day, at which Mr. Charles 
McVeagh, the American Ambassador to Japan, and Sir John Tilley, the 
British Ambassador to Japan, were honored by Mr. Wallace Alexander of 
the American Council of the Institute. President Wilbur, the Japanese and 
British Consuls in San Francisco, Captain Robert Dollar, Mr. Philip J. Fay 
and other officials of the Chamber of Commerce were present. The work 
and aims of the Institute of Pacific Relations were given considerable at- 
tention in the course of the several speeches of welcome and response on the 
part of Mr. Alexander, the Ambassadors and others. Mr. Atherton, who 
was likewise a guest, reports a very valuable and interesting meeting. 


Dr. T. Z. Koo 
A letter from Dr. T. Z. Koo, recently one of the most active secretaries 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China and well known as a lecturer in foreign countries, 
brings the news of the fulfillment for him of a long cherished plan. Dr. 
Koo has gone to England to spend the year in study at Oxford. He is ac- 
companied by his wife and four children. His address for the coming months 
will be in care of Annandale, Golders Green, London, England. 


GENEVA VISITOR : 

Mr. S. Aoki, of the Tokyo Secretariat of the League of Nations, visited 
Institute headquarters on October 30, en route to Japan from Geneva. Mr. 
Aoki will be remembered as one of the two observers appointed by the League 
of Nations to attend the 1927 conference of the Institute in Honolulu. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


HUMANITY AND LABOUR IN CHINA 
By Dame Adelaide Anderson 

FARM AND FACTORY IN CHINA 

By J. B. Tayler 

Student Christian Movement, London, 1928 

These two books deal with different aspects of industrialisation in China. 
Mr. Tayler is Professor of Economics at Yenching University ; Dame Ander- 
son was for many years, the senior woman factory inspector of Great Britain. 
Her book is the result of two extended visits in China and participation in 
the intensive agitation for child labour regulation in Shanghai. Both authors 
draw upon a wide background of practical experience and both write from 
personal contact with the problems they describe. 

Dame Anderson’s book is largely written up from her diaries. The early 
chapters, somewhat discursive and very feminine, are full of human interest. 
They record the impressions made by Chinese life upon a sympathetic well- 
informed mind, a mind moreover stored with rich experience from other 
lands and prepared by adequate reading for the task confronting it. The 
picture or succession of pictures drawn provide as well-balanced and sane 
a description of contemporary life in China as is available anywhere. Through- 
out the author’s sympathetic effort to appreciate the Chinese people is mani- 
fest, but her eyes are not closed to the immense problems of administration 
still to be solved. One should not expect from such a volume as this either 
a carefully documented economic history or a quantitative analysis of econ- 
omic problems arranged in logical sequence. The value of Dame Anderson’s 
volume lies in its descriptive almost impressionistic quality. 

In Chapters V and VI dealing with the background and progress of the 
gallant effort in 1923 to put through a municipal by-law regulating child 
labour conditions within the international settlement at Shanghai, the narra- 
tive reaches its highest level. The story of the agitation for reform, the 
appointment and proceedings of the commission and the campaign of pub- 
licity ending in the failure to secure a quorum is told in concise graphic 
fashion. The final failure illuminates the complexity of the problems faced. 
But even this complexity might not have been an insuperable obstacle if the 
times had not been so badly out of joint. There seems no reason why the 
work of the Child Labour Commission should not bear abundant fruit in 
the future. 

Professor Tayler’s book, more systematic but not less graphic, admirably 
complements Dame Anderson’s account of her experiences. Professor Tay- 
ler is deeply interested in the transition from village economy to industrial 
manufacture and makes this the theme of his volume. He begins with a 
vivid description of the more pleasing side of village life in north China 
and proceeds to an evaluation of customary agriculture. His descriptions 
abound in sound comments such as that on the so-called “intensive farming” 
of China. “It is this lavishing of human labour” he says (p. 25) “of which 
there is unfortunately such a superabundance on their fields, which has led 
to Chinese farming being called intensive. But true intensive farming calls for 
heavy manuring, and gives high yields, and neither of these is usual in China.” 

pda village economy he proceeds to the related home and workshop 
industries and so to a consideration of the beginnings of industrialisation 
which as he says (p. 52-3) “has undoubtedly come to stay and, as soon as 
political conditions become favorable is certain to spread rapidly.” The 
latter half of the book is taken up with a consideration of the results which 
already begin to be apparent and upon the possibility of controlling them. 
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His final chapter closes with an appeal that “for the sake of future world- 
development, the West cannot afford to be represented in China by any 
but her best.”—J. B. C. 

CHINESE REALITIES 

By John Foster 

ENTER CHINA 

By George G. Barnes 

Edinburgh House Press, London, 1928. 2s. 6d.; 2s. 

The past two or three years have seen the’influx of an astonishing tide 
of books on China, and each new seasonal publisher’s catalogue announces 
more. It would seem that every “old resident” (foreign of course) in China, 
and every newcomer to her shores, was suddenly possessed of the uncon- 
trollable urge to write a book about that long suffering land. Yet, who knows? 
perhaps each of them had a book to write. There are many Chinas, and 
many eyes through which she may be seen. This reviewer, to cite an easily 
multipliable example, is convinced, out of some years of experience in the 
Orient, that there is a China book yet to be written, regardless of the multi- 
tude of new China books that one may read, and strengthened, rather, in the 
conviction that there is a China as yet not depicted for the West to see. 
So it goes. 

But if there be such a thing (beyond a reviewer’s desk) as an habitual 
reader of China books, he must grow weary. And if he be unfamiliar at 
first hand with China in at least one of her many aspects, he must grow 
extremely muddled. For there is no limit to the things one may see in sober 
print about China. Some write with rancour, others with a perhaps too gentle 
pen, still others with some special purpose to which all else is made sub- 
servient ; but nearly all write with a conscious fullness of knowledge and an 
unshakable certainty of truth. The occasional author not quite so sure is, 
indeed, a welcome exception. 

For the muddled general reader who wonders what to believe amidst the 
medley of inspired writing about China or who unhappily attempts to piece 
it all together into a thoroughly incompatible whole, one may recommend two 
not too ponderous 1928 books written by Britishers. One may recommend 
them both because, while obviously not so intended, they do excellently supple- 
ment each other. Both are paintings rather than dissections, and with so 
little interpretive overlay to obscure the picture that one feels to an unusual 
degree that he is seeing situations not cloudily through the mind of another, 
but almost as they actually exist. There is in each case a carefully thought- 
out conclusion, and while not every reader will agree with the remedies, ways 
and means suggested he cannot but recognize the central problem and be 
immensely stimulated in his own thinking toward a rational end. 


Chinese Realties. 

This book opens on a refreshing note in that it escapes the tedium of the 
usual inadequate “background chapter” and sets forth a few fundamental 
facts in interesting, informal fashion. But particularly it is concerned with 
creating an atmosphere in which facts may become comprehensible to the 
unfamiliar reader. This done, the facts deemed most ‘important for pre- 
sentation are those which have to do with the surging youth of an old land— 
student patriots, literary revolutionists, religious agitators, experimenters in 
government. “Perhaps only a young man would venture to write about 
modern China... .a land which has become young again,” he says, or of 
“the movements . .. . most of them so young that there has been little time 
for their histories to appear.” 

This youth of which he treats is the youth of ideas, and does not suffer 
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any demarcation of years. It is the product of modern education (not 
“western,” but “modern,” says the author, as applied to education, music, 
ideas—concepts which are the exclusive property of no clime, but only of an 
age). Through this modern education individualism, nationalism, interna- 
tionalism have come to Young China, and by reason of these things does 
Young China find that, “No more does he belong there (at home) ; no longer 
is he ‘one of the family.’ The consciousness of nationality and the problems 
of society have burst forever the walls of that old narrow life. His home 
is the nation—but that is not yet built; so he is left, in a larger world, but 
with no house to contain him, no code to restrain him, no roof to cover, no 
experience to guide.” 

John Foster describes the spread of these new forces with understanding, 
which is more useful than sympathy. As one of the most potent factors in 
the spreading, few people recognize the power of public opinion, so long 
dormant or non-existant in China but now being fostered everywhere. The 
author does. So he recognizes, too, that while as yet “Young China” is 
perhaps but a minute section of that vast body of humanity which is Ancient 
China’s legacy to the world, still it is the most significant section; for it is 
the leavener ; the key to an understanding of what is happening, what is to 
happen. 

Further, he says, we should know better than to believe that this cataclys- 
mic spread of thought, this first destructive phase of the revolution—this 
“Down with ... .,” “Down with . . . .” could be the final stage. In his 
description of the revolutionary process he does not shirk the noting of mis- 
takes and failings. These he deals with honestly, but “in their setting,” which 
makes them in themselves comprehensible and so less depressing. And in 
this connection he draws a number of helpful distinctions habitually over- 
looked by the average hasty and excited writer of today. 

There are useful chapters on the progress of rebuilding amidst destruction, 
the rebuilding of the literature, of society, of religion. And as he discusses 
movements and attitudes and tendencies he is constantly asking himself, 
“Were I a young Chinese, where would I stand ?”—and wondering—might he 
not be as “extreme,” as “incomprehensible” as they? 

The book carries the conviction that “for a man who cares little about 
status and much about work, the scope in China is as big as ever it was,”’ and 
ends on an appeal to the world’s youth to study and understand. 


Enter China! 

China as a nation interests this man (author also of “The Clash of 
Colour’) not so much politically as through the phenomena she offers for 
the study of race contacts. This volume, too, is a call to youth to help make 
these contacts real and yielding of rich result. It opens with bits of vivid 
and intimate picturization as a setting for the manner of contacts he has to 
record, and then gives instance after instance of physical nearness which 
actually masks great gulfs in understanding. The author shows an excellent 
sense for the highlights and for the exclusion of trivial detail. 

In developing his thesis (the necessity for putting actual inner reality 
into these painfully close contacts) considerable space is given to picturing 
Britain through Chinese eyes. At the close of his Chinese friend’s thoughtful 
summary he says, “One-sided, do you say? Probably so. It is then a chance 
for us to take that one side, fit it to our own one-sidedness, and make a circle 
in our future thinking.” 

Much further on in the text, during a discussion of the causes of anti- 
foreignism in China he puts his finger on the one deep seated offense which 
he believes to be more completely responsible than any of the other things 
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he has touched upon. “Why,” a Chinese friend has asked, “do you foreigners 
sit as you do in rickshas and take up all the room in the lifts?” And the 
author adds: “Here is no question of nigger-driving, oppression, injustice : 
just the picture of the self-assured, sleek, well-groomed European, smoking 
his cheroot in the lift as it ascends to his office in a Chinese city. He is 
successful, and he knows it. He plants his feet firmly in the center of the 
lift, and does not even notice the three or four Chinese gentlemen who are 
wilting in the corners. Did he but know what those Chinese were thinking 
it would astonish and bewilder him.” 

This challenging book is written by an Englishman for Englishmen, but 
it is equally useful wherever a people may have contact with that highly 
inflammable entity, Young China.—E. G. 

THE PROSPERITY OF AUSTRALIA 
By F. C. Benham 
P. S. King & Sons, London. 1928. 12/6 

Mr. Benham is a graduate of the London School of Economics who for 
some years has been lecturer in Economics at the University of Sydney. His 
book is an ambitious and on the whole successful attempt at fairly exact 
quantitative measurement of economic phenomena. There are few countries 
where the available statistical material is so adequate for such an attempt. 
Official data, correct within a reasonable margin of error, are available not 
only for such common statistical series as those dealing with foreign trade, 
external indebtedness, price-movements and unemployment; but for less 
commonly found series on various forms of production, wage-rates, private 
and national wealth, incomes. Mr. Benham marshals this mass of statistical 
material with skill; but inevitably the tables require considerable effort on 
the part of the reader. 

Such an essay is well in line with the trend of modern economic methods. 
Despite its clear value the thought is provoked that economic science has 
still a great distance to go before it catches up with the technique of scientific 
method as worked out in the field of the natural sciences. The problem 
which Mr. Benham attacks is many-sided. Its final solution will demand 
a great number of smaller investigations on particular points which need 
more exact elucidation. In his care to recognise the many component elements 
of his problem Mr. Benham is forced to make excursions from his main 
theme which greatly complicate his argument. Some of the obiter dicta 
included in this way open him to criticism either because of the lack of 
supporting data or because of what appear to be non-sequiturs in his argu- 
ment. A case in point is the compressed argument (p. 76) justifying bor- 
rowing by reason of its indirect effect on productivity. It may be conceded 
that the expenditure of loan money increases individual incomes even when 
no adequate return comes to the government revenues ; but the bare statement 
that “undoubtedly this expenditure has made the production and income 
much greater than it would otherwise have been” begs a whole difficult 
controversy. 

These obiter dicta, however, offer but small points of possible criticism. 
The mere statement in exact terms of situations which float vaguely in 
popular imagination is always wholesome and often surprising. The measure- 
ment of national income, for example, shows clearly (p. 52-4) that the real 
income of Australia fell off during the boom period and has only recovered 
in the period of apparent economic difficulty since the boom burst. This 
and the statement (p. 68) that the real burden per head of external debt 
has appreciably diminished since 1907, though familiar to economists, are 
contrary to popular belief which fails to take into account a rising price- 
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level and an increasing population. The reversal in Australia of the general- 
ly accepted theory that families are larger in the wage-earning classes is 
demonstrated statistically (p. 92) and this in itself is a surprising fact to 
most people. 

The first part of Mr. Benham’s thesis consists of a measurement of 
material prosperity by means of National income supplemented by other tests. 
The tests used are carefully defined after an examination of the various 
issues raised. One may perhaps mention one assumption which may serve 
to show the difficulties involved. It is contained in Mr. Benham’s ignoring 
(p. 3 and 22) of “unpaid services not rendered in connection with the pro- 
duction of goods: notably, those of housewiyes.” The extent to which women 
work and employ paid servants or services to discharge household functions 
may differ from time to time and from country to country. There is room 
for speculation as to how far the increasing employment of women, both 
single and married, has contributed to the recent prosperity of the United 
States and how much weight should be given in a more conservative country 
like Australia to the greater volume of “unpaid services.” 

The reductions of working-hours, a greater tendency to equality of 
family incomes and better working conditions all have to be considered in 
measurement of this kind. 

There will be less controversy over this portion of the book, however, 
than over the chapters in which Mr. Benham essays to indicate the reasons 
for Australia’s comparatively slow rate of increase in material prosperity. 
Patriotic Australians will hardly be pleased either with the statement (p. 217) 
that “judged by income alone, Australia is rather less prosperous if anything 
than the older country (Great Britain)” or by the comparisons drawn with 
the more rapid progress of the United States. 

The causes for this situation are considered by Mr. Benham to be mainly 
the two connected governmental policies of high-protection and wage-regula- 
tion. The former he discusses in statistical detail in Chapter V, coming to 
the conclusion that it has reacted detrimentally upon production and that 
this effect “has not been offset by any net gain to the other five determinants 
(of prosperity.)” 

The very title “Wage Regulation” under which he discusses Australia’s 
labour legislation is significant. Other motives such as the elimination of 
bad sweated labour conditions and the keeping of industrial peace he dis- 
misses as secondary to the fixation of wages. Having defined this position 
he is on familiar economic ground in discussing the effects of wage regula- 
tion as a particular form of interference with competitive prices. The in- 
formation he puts together concerning Australian arbitration practice forms 
probably the most valuable section of his work. In his theoretical comments, 
however, he occasionally lays himself open as, e. g., in the over-simplified 
illustration (p. 172) in which he treats interest and materials and products 
as having more or less fixed prices and wages as a variable. The author 
would probably repudiate anything like a wage-fund theory but the illustra- 
tion could be read in such a light. The final conclusion, however, takes the 
orthodox position of connecting wages with productivity. “Wage tribunals” 
he says (p. 222) “have succeeded in somewhat reducing inequality of earn- 
ings between wage-earners with consequences on the whole, somewhat detri- 
mental to Production.” 

This is a courageous book. Mr. Benham has tackled a problem of great 
complexity in a manner which will command the respect and admiration of 
his fellow-economists. Any flaws in his argument are due mainly to the 
complexity of the problem and his evident desire to open up every side 
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of it. Moreover he has not shirked unpopular conclusions in an area of 
embittered controversy. He has more to fear from the emotional reactions 


of popular readers than from the critical examination of his fellow economists. 
—J.B.C. 


DEVELOPMENT AND MIGRATION COMMISSION 
Report on Unemployment and Business Stability in Australia 
(C7920) Melbourne, Government Printer, pp. 53 and Charts 

Australia is a highly industrialized country. It occupies such a large 
space on the map that it is difficult for anyone unfamiliar with its organisa- 
tion to imagine that six million inhabitants of a continent containing almost 
three million square miles, can be so largely concentrated in large cities and 
engaged in manufacturing industry. Yet statistical ‘tests will disclose the 
fact that Australia ranks among the first four or five countries of the world 
in degree of industrialisation. 

The present report is evidence that it has not esca a considerable 
share in the consequences of industrial development. Unemployment per- 
centages of 11.2 in the first quarter of 1921 and 10.7 in the first quarter 
of 1928 are higher than any recorded for the preceding quarter of a century. 

The introduction to the report emphasizes the relation of unemployment 
to the work of the Commission which is responsible for its preparation. The 
definition of this function as “the consideration of matters relating to the 
development of the resources of Australia, and to the increase of the country’s 
capacity to absorb additional population” is sufficient to indicate its interest 
to the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The statistical appendices and graphs are indicative of the wealth of 
excellent quantitative material made available to students of economic prob- 
lems by the well organised and directed statistical department maintained 
by the Commonwealth Government. That Australia possesses economists 
capable of making good use of such material is proved by the analysis of 
cyclical fluctuations prepared for the Commission by Professor D. B. Cop- 
land of the University of Melbourne.—J. B. C. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 
Extract from the Minutes of the Thirteenth Session 

Concerning the Examination of the Report of the 

Royal Commission on the Administration of Western Samoa 

League of Nations, Geneva. August 22, 1928 (C341 M99) 

The publication of these detailed minutes of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, following quickly after the decision of the Privy Council up- 
holding the legality of the deportation of Mr. Nelson, the chief agitator 
against New Zealand’s administration of the mandate for Western Samoa, 
probably closes the question theoretically and it is to be hoped practically also. 
The discussions of the Commission concerning Samoa have been separately 
published before presentation to the Council of the League because of the 
desire of its members to improve the situation in Samoa which was reported 
as awaiting their decision. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission is an advisory body to the League 
with no power or desire to interfere with the mandatory power in main- 
taining law and order. The value of the Commission’s work is amply demon- 
strated by this document. For several days its members drawn from several 
nations and including many experts in the government of native races, 
questioned and cross-questioned both the accredited representative of New 
Zealand and Sir George Richardson, the Administrator, whose actions have 
been challenged. The minutes of this cross-examination occupy forty-four 
closely printed pages and clearly reveal the persistence and insight of the 


questioners. 
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The final report of the commission is therefore worthy of attention and 
it is brief enough to be quoted in full. After a formal introductory para- 
gtaoh it reads: “A full account of the discussion of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission will be found in its Minutes, which it is essential to consult in 
connection with the following conclusions. 

“It is the considered opinion of the Commission that none of the charges 
of any importance against the Administration which have been made in the 
various petitions has been substantiated and that none contains any evidence 
of policy or action contrary to the mandate. 

“On the contrary, the local Administration seems to have made every effort 
to improve the conditions of life of the native population, notably in regard 
to public health and education, as well as in regard to agricultural produc- 
tion and commerce. 

“The Commission cannot too strongly condemn the action of Mr. Nelson 
and those associated with him, who seem to have been inspired less by a 
desire for the public welfare than by personal ambition and interests. By 
unworthy means they have worked upon the minds of an impressionable 
people, who, prior to their propaganda, showed no disquieting signs of dis- 
content. The Commission is satisfied that the Administrator acted with 
great patience—if not perhaps always with sufficient psychological insight— 
and showed a forbearance and confidence in the people which may have 
been misunderstood, and so to some extent may have undermined his author- 
ity. The lamentable absence of sufficient means to enforce the law which 
it was his duty to uphold placed him in an extremely difficult situation. 
This situation was made all the more delicate by the uncertain attitude 
of the Government. 

“The Commission has noted with satisfaction the action taken by the 
mandatory Power in setting up an impartial commission of enquiry and in 
communicating to the League its very full report. This report, with the 
evidence on which its conclusions are based, was of great assistance to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission in forming its own judgment. The pres- 
ence before it of General Richardson, the responsible Administrator from 
1923 to 1928, and the frankness of his statements were also very useful. 

“In view of the statement that the unrest in Samoa will probably continue 
until the League of Nations comes to a decision, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission considers it of the greatest importance that it should be clearly 
understood that the mandatory Power alone is responsible for maintaining 
law and order in accordance with the mandate. 

“The Commission is assured that adequate means for that essential pur- 
pose are now at the disposal of General Richardson’s successor, and it trusts 
that the Samoans, when they realise that they have been misled, will resume 
their former attitude of confidence in the Administration, and that the man- 
datory Power will soon be able to re-establish peace and prosperity in Western 
Samoa by a policy both firm and liberal.”—J. B. C. 


THE CONDUCT OF BRITISH EMPIRE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
SINCE THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
By Arnold J. Toynbee 
Oxford University Press, London, 1928 

The annual survey of foreign affairs prepared by Professor Toynbee for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, is so well known as hardly to 
require introduction to students of international politics. The scope of these 
excellent volumes inevitably extends so that even Professor Toynbee’s ex- 
traordinary powers of analysis and synthesis are increasingly taxed in the 
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effort to provide full and accurate treatment of the important problems in- 
volved without exceeding the modest dimensions of a single volume. 

Some relief is gained by the device of treating special problems in separate 
studies and also by delegating specific topics to specialists. The little volume 
under review, however, is by Professor Toynbee himself and displays to the 
full the ingenuity and power of his pen. In a brief preface he defines the 
scope of his subject, listing no fewer than ten angles from which it would 
be possible to approach the recent development of British Imperial policy. 
He leaves on one side, however, the problems of political relations, constitu- 
tional status, social and economic relations the progression from colonial to 
dominion status, boundaries, local groupings, cultural and racial relations, 
economic development of the colonial empire, imperial airways, and imperial 
defence. To deal with these and similar problems would be an immense 
task since “the inter-Imperial relations alone of the British Empire were 
comparable, in their multiplicity and their complexity, to the international 
relations of the world at large. 

In the first 44 pages of this volume therefore Professor Toynbee con- 
fines himself to a brilliant summary of “only one aspect of constitutional 
history—the aspect that bears upon foreign as distinct from inter-imperial 
or internal affairs.” The remaining pages are devoted to giving more detailed 
information concerning the various incidents of foreign relations which il- 
lustrate the principles outlined in the summary. They provide a mine of 
accurate information for students. 

It is not surprising that the organization of “this free and informal Com- 
monwealth of Nations—to Americans a stumbling block, to Europeans folly” 
—yet “the mature fruit of British statesmanship, ripened by the cumulative 
experience of many generations”—that this new “political mutation” which 
“defied classification” and “bore no real resemblance’ to anything 
else in the political world, should be approached by a series of 
paradoxes. The first of these concerns the unity of British citizenship, which 
however is subject to discrimination in particular cases such for example 
as the immigration status under certain laws of the Dominion and of the 
‘Jnited States. Common belligerency also is considerably modified by recent 
anadian and South African declarations, notably those arising out of the 
‘ausanne negotiations. Dominion status itself is the greatest paradox of all. 

Through all these paradoxes runs obviously enough the British empirical 
habit of mind. The constitutional declarations of 1926 were not devised 
to create new status or relationships; but rather to recognize as nearly as 
possible a state of affairs that had grown up. The growth will continue and 
it will not enter the mind of any British statesman to check or control it by 
reference to any definitions. The written word is elastic enough in con- 
stitutional interpretation to cover a good deal of growth and if sometime 
in the future another Dominion Prime Minister should come, as General 
Hertzog came in 1926, with questioning in his heart—well, a new formula 
can be found. This will not happen as Professor Toynbee points out, till the 
eleventh hour of necessity ; but something will be done before the twelfth hour. 
British statesmen missed the tide once on this question but the lesson of 
1783 has been well learned. 

There are two sets of ideas put forward by Professor Toynbee which 
really are facets of the same thought, that are of special interest to members 
of the Institute. The essential thought underlying them was clearly put for- 
ward by Mr. Lionel Curtis in his address to the 1927 conference on “The 
Aims and Aspirations of the British Commonwealth.” It is the relation 
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of the British Commonwealth to a developing world organization and the 
dependence of both upon fundamental economic and social forces. Professor 
Toynbee points out the similarity of the Commonwealth structure with that 
of the League of Nations in five major respects—the free association of 
self-governing communities, the disclaiming of any super-state organization, 
unanimous decisions after full consultation, the outlawry of war between 
member states and the distinction between passive and active belligerency. 
These notions are not yet clear-cut but they are slowly rising into con- 
sciousness and the experience of the Commonwealth has gone far to shape 
League procedure. 

It is of more than passing significance also that when Professor Toynbee 
attempts to list the world forces that are creating this new procedure he 
should place first the fact that international politics is ceasing to be “Europo- 
centric.” This contention is supported by an extract from a speech by 
General Smuts who has contributed so greatly to the clarification both of 
Commonwealth and of League thinking. South African as he is by birth 
and European by training, General Smuts could see clearly that “the scene 
has shifted away from Europe to the Far East and the Pacific. The problems 
of the Pacific are to my mind the world problems of the next fifty years or so.” 

This is the note on which the survey closes. The contraction of the world 
into one economic and political unit ; the leaven of western civilisation work- 
ing in all mankind and the terrible possibilities of future wars. The British 
Empire, involved by its i«*-flung commitments and with generations of 
political invention and contm. ce in the blood of its statesmen, is in a 
peculiar position to render constructive service in bringing about a new 
order. Analysis and clear thinking of the type disclosed in this volume are 
the first essential steps in the process.—J. B. C. 


BRIEFS 
By E. G. 


THE CABLE AND WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS OF THE WORLD 
By F. J. Brown 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, London and New York. 1927. $2.25 

A useful compendium of information in non-technical form on long 
distance submarine cable communication as it exists today. A small volume 
of 146 pages. It contains an historical and geographical resumé of the laying 
of the principal cables of the world wit!: all necessary details. There is a 
chapter on Cable Finance ; a discussion of new methods in upkeep and con- 
struction; the consideration of the developments in wireless competition ; 
a survey of the situation existing between company or partial government 
control, private enterprise and the cooperation between the two; a study 
of the question of rates in world communications ; and a review of the inter- 
national implications of broadcasting. There are maps, graphs and photo- 
graphic illustrations. The author is Director of the International Cable 
Companies’ Association, and was formerly Assistant Secretary of the British 
Post Office in Charge of Cables and Wireless. 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN MIGRATION 
By Professor L. Varlez 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1928. 1s 

An analysis of the migration statistics communicated by the national gov- 
ernments which had representation in the International Labor Conference of 
1922; by the Technical Adviser and Chief of the Migration Service, Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva. 
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THE MANDATE OF NEW GUINEA 
Proceedings of the Round Table, held by 

The League of Nations Union, Melbourne, Australia 
Forthcoming winter publication. $1.00 


These full proceedings of the Round Table discussions, including con- 
tributed papers, are being published and will be available shortly. Orders 
are being taken now by the Hon. F. W. Eggleston, who can be reached at 
the Melbourne Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Temple Court, 
422 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. This will constitute a most valuable 
preparatory contribution to the study of the mandates situation in the Pacific 
contemplated by the Kyoto conference of the Institute. 

CHINA IN 1927 


By Grover Clark 
Peking Leader Press, Peking. 1928. 40c 


This is number 37 of the Peking Leader reprints in form of a 59 page 
pamphlet, and it is a compilation of the weekly paragraphic summaries of 
events which appear regularly in the Peking Leader during the year. It forms 
a useful chronological reference in form a little more expanded than the 
usual chronology and summarizes in an interesting fashion the main events 
and tendencies of the year in China. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Issued by the Central Social Insurance Administration 
Moscow, 1928 


This brief pamphlet comes to us through the courtesy of the International 
Book Exchange Bureau of the U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. It presents a comprehensive picture of the system 
of social insurance at present in force in the Soviet Union by which all wage 
earners, whatever the duration or nature of their employment in either state, 
public, or cooperative undertakings or those operated under concession or 
by private persons are covered. The provisions of the laws regulating this 
system of social insurance are explained in detail, including those governing 
temporary disablement and funeral benefits, maternity benefits (which oper- 
ate during pregnancy, after confinement and with respect to the infant itself), 
invalid and dependent pensions, relief and exemptions due to incapacity, 
unemployment benefits, etc. There are many provisions for health resorts 
and rest homes, medical attendance and sanitarium care for insured persons. 
The booklet ends with an exposition of the financial sources of the scheme 
and a description of the social insurance administration. 

COOK AND OTHER ISLANDS 


New Zealand Parliamentary Paper 
Wellington, 1928 

This is the annual report on the administration of the Cook Islands, made 
to the New Zealand Parliament by Sir Maui Pomare, Minister for the Cook 
Islands. The report covers finance in detail and the medical, and public health 
programs of the Islands. In the field of vital statistics it is of special interest 
to note that the figures on births and deaths show a preponderance of the 
former on the latter, indicating a healthy renaissance in the vigor of the 
native race. Figures for migration show little movement among the natives 
and for Europeans a preponderance of arrivals over departures. 

The report announces excellent progress in educational matters with an 
improvement in staff and school attendance. In the section relating to agri- 
culture it is worth noting that the administration has been concentrating 
attention upon an improvement in the quality and pick of export fruit, with 
the view to place that industry on a sound competitive basis with California 
and Australia in the orange market and with Fiji with respect to bananas. 
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In the Magazines 
Arrica; An interesting critique of “The Native Problem in Africa,” Raymond L. Buell ; 
by W. E. B. Du Bois, an American Negro intellectual leader ; the World Tomorrow, 
New York, October, 1928. 

“We black men in America have lived through all this desperate attempt to 
deprive us of educated modern leadership, to laugh black college men out of court, 
and to make us dumbly accept white tutelage. We have beaten this effort into sub- 
mission to the fact that black America is going to have a voice in black America’s 
fate. Black Africa must and will do the same or die trying.” 

AuiEN Lanp Law 1n Japan, THE; by K. Midzusawa, Consul of Japan at Los Angeles, 
California; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, October, 1928. 

ANOTHER FAMINE IN CHINA; by Walter H. Mallory; the /nternational Review of Mis- 
sions, London, October, 1928. 

Antarctic, THE; Byrd’s Research by Air; by Prof. Griffith Taylor; the Times Weekly 
Edition, London, September 6, 1928. 

“Professor Taylor, the author of the article, was senior geologist on Captain 
Scott’s last expedition to the Antarctic and led the western parties of Scott’s expedi- 
tion in 1911 and 1912. After returning from the Antarctic, where Scott lost his life, 
Professor Taylor became Commonwealth Geologist at Canberra, and since 1920 has 
been Associate Professor of Geography at the University of Sydney.” 

British Monror Docrrine, A (a sub-title under the heading, Foreign Affairs) ; by Geo. 
Glasgow; Contemporary Review, London, September, 1928. 

British TrapE witH CHINA; by Major A. G. McClay; the Times Weekly, London, 
September 13, 1928. 

Canapa’s Poxiticat Status; by John S. Ewart; the Canadian Historical Review, To- 
ronto, September, 1928. 

CANADIAN WHEat Poo, AND THE FarMER, THE; by C. R. Fay; the Nation, London, 
September 15, 1928. 

CANADIENS; by James A. Lloyd; the Dalhousie Review, quarterly, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
October, 1928. 
Ou An instructive and charming review of life in the French-Canadian province of 

ebec. 

CANDIDATES ON IMMIGRATION, THE; editorial; Hoover & Smith; the Literary Digest, 
New York, September 22, 1928. 

ae ¥ AND OptIMIsM IN CHINA; editorial; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, September 

, 1928. 

Curneseé Famity, THE; by D. K. Lieu; the China Critic, Shanghai, September 20, 1928. 

CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA; by Moore Bennett; the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, August, 
1928. 

ConcEssIons AND SETTLEMENTS IN CHINA; by Hosea B. Morse; the Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, July, 1928. 

CritiguE oF AMERICAN CiviLizaTion, A; by John Dewey; the World Tomorrow, New 
York, October, 1928. 

“Every significant civilization gives a new meaning to ‘culture.’ If this new 
spirit, so unlike that of old-world charity and benevolence, does not already mark an 
attainment of a distinctive culture on the part of American civilization, and give the 
promise and potency of a new civilization Columbus merely extended and diluted the 
Old World. But I still believe that he discovered a New World.” 

DANGER OF UNRESTRICTED MEXICAN IMMIGRATION; by Jay Samuel Stowell; Current 
History, New York, August, 1928. 

Dancers or Harr-Secret Dipromacy, THE; editorial; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, Sep- 
tember 29, 1928. 

Dectine AND Fat of THE WHITE Race; editorial; the Literary Digest, New York, 
July 14, 1928. 

Dre CHINESEN IN S1AM; editorial; Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, September 1, 
1928 


Division or Profits BETWEEN WorK AND Property, THE; first prize in a competition 
for the best essay on Australian industrial relations, to Professor D. B. Copland 
and Mr. F. R. E. Mauldon, of the University of Melbourne; the Commercial, Man- 
chester, September 27, 1928. 

Eartn’s Poputation Limit; editorial; the Literary Digest, New York, July 7, 1928. 

Five INCOMPARABLES OF PEKING, THE; George Kin Leung; China Journal, monthly, 
Shanghai, September, 1928. 

A survey of the modern stage in Peking. 
Forercn INVESTMENTS AND IMPERIALISM; by Robert William Dunn; the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, July, 1928. 
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FurTHER TREATIES ONLY Await CHINA STABILIZATION ; a portion of a recent address by 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, delivered before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science; reprinted in the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, for August 25, 1928, 
from the United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 

GEOGRAPHICAL RELATION oF Som, Erosion to Lanp Propuctivity, THe; by Hugh 
Hammond Bennett; the Geographical Review, New York, October, 1928. 

a Cuitp Mine Lasor; editorial; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, Septem- 

ris 

How Op Is Morner Eartu? Geo. B. Cressey, Ph. D., Shanghai College; China 
Journal, Shanghai, September, 1928. 

How Tuey Are Bumpinc tHe Capita, at NANKING; editorial; the China Weekly 
Review, Shanghai, August 25, 1928. 

“It is difficult for anyone who has never been in Nanking to visualize the situa- 
tion which prevails there at the present time.” 

Is CHRISTIANITY MAKING HEADWAY IN AMERICA? by John Abner Marquis; the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, New York, July, 1928 

Is Western CivinizaATion 1n Pert? by Charles Austin Beard; Harper's Magazine, 
August, 1928. 

Japan AND Her Socrat, Prosiems, an address delivered at the Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference, Honolulu, August, 1928; by Take Fujita; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los 
Angeles, October, 1928. 

JaPAN AND THE Powers, Tsinan Massacre not as Serious as Manchurian Diplomacy ; 
editorial ; the Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, September 13, 1928. 

JAPAN AND Unitep States MutuatLy DEPENDENT; by Dr. Julius Klein, Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, 
October, 1928. 

JAPANESE Press Views on Sino-Japanese relations; translated editorials; the Trans- 
Pacific, Tokyo, September 22, 1928. 

JAPANESE SETTLERS; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, October 4, 1928. 

Japan’s MANCHURIAN Portcy; by Hiroshi Saito, Japanese Consul General at New York; 
Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, October, 1928. 

Address delivered before the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, on August 22, 1928 

KEEPING THE READER IN VIEW; an editorial; comment on an article by Dr. Nitobé on 
“the subject of ‘dangerous thought’ and the official attitude towards it”; the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, September 13, 1928. 

La Doctrine pE Monroe 1N 1928; Jules Cambon, des l’Academie francaise; Revue de 
Deux Mondes, Paris, September 1, 1928- 

Lasor Party PrePARES FoR PROLETARIAN UNION; editorial note; the Trans-Pacific, 
Tokyo, September 1, 1928. 

Livinc Costs; an editorial on the cost of living of workers in Peking; the Week in 
China, Peking, September 8, 1928. 

MancuuriaA, Boom-LANp oF THE OrreENT; by Maurice Gerschon; Asia, New York, 
August, 1928. 

MIND oF THE AMERICAN Necro, THE; by E. Franklin Frazier; Opportunity, New York, 
September, 1928. 

MISSIONARIES AND Potrtics—Evil Results in Korea and China of Missionary Intrusion 
in International Politics; by Motosada Zumoto; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, September 
8, 1928. 

Mopern Missionary, THE; by St. Nihal Singh; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, September 
29, 1928. ’ 

New CHAPTER IN THE Oprum War; by John Palmer Gavit; the Survey Graphic, New 
York, October, 1928. 

New CurneésE GoveErNMENT; by Harold Scott Quigley; Current History, New York, 
August, 1928. 

New Criminart Cope, THE; by Liang Yueng-li, Secretary to the Ministry of Justice, 
the Nationalist Government; the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, September 8, 1928. 

New Paciric Era, THE; by Dr. John MacKay, President, Manitoba College; Kiwanis 
Magazine, Chicago, September, 1928. 

New Srno-GerMan TreEATY, THE; the Week in China, Peking, August 25, 1928. 

Oup JAPANESE Drama, THE; Yae-kichi Yabe; Japanese Abroad, a monthly published in 
English and Japanese, Tokyo, August, 1928. 

Orrentat Exciusion; R. D. McKenzie; a review by Quentin Pan in the China Critic, 
Shanghai, August 30, 1928. 
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ORIENTAL ViEW oF Mopern Civinization, AN; by Masaharu Anesaki; the World To- 
morrow, New York, October, 1928. 

“Not only the older nations of Europe but the much older ones of Asia are 
sharing in this conflict of inertia and speed. Ranging from cinema or Charleston 
dance to K.K.K. or Bolshevik revolution, everything ‘modern’ is marked by impatient 
short-cuts..... 

“The civilization whose stage was around the Mediterranean stepped forward 
to the one around the Atlantic, and now many people see that the Pacific is becoming 
a lake of the civilized world. Even admitting some threatening signs in the Pacific, 
one should not lose sight of the other sides, too . . . . but who shall deny the possi- 
bility of an age of pax dei around that ocean? Anyway, the extension of the human 
community and the deepening of the sense of solidarity are a product of modern 
civilization which is to be supplemented and edified by the higher ideal of humanity.” 

OrRIENTALS IN Amprica; by George Warren Hinman; the Missionary Review of the 
World, New York, July, 1928. 

OrtciInaL AMERICAN’S First Vore; editorial; the Literary Digest, New York, Septem- 
ber 22, 1928. 

Outer Moncouia Cour; editorial ; the North-China Herald, Shanghai, September 1, 1928. 

OuTSTANDING Facts IN THE PrEspNT SITUATION IN CHINA; by George H. Blakeslee; 
a — of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 

uly, : 

PERMANENT Poricy, THE; What Is to Be Done About China? editorial; Japan Weekly 
Chronicle, Kobe, September 13, 1928. 

Quoted from the Mainichi, on the meeting, called by Tanaka, to decide on Japan’s 
policy towards the Nationalist Government hereafter. 

Pouitica, LEADERSHIP AMONG NortH AMERICAN INDIANS; abstract by Jessie Bernard, 
Tulane University; the American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, September, 1928. 

PopuLaTion, Foop Suppiy, AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; by O. E. Baker, the Geo- 
graphical Review, New York, July, 1928. 

PopuLATION oF THE Unrrep States, 1925 tro 1975; by P. K. Whelpton; the American 
Journal of Sociology, Chicago, September, 1928. 

Position in NortH CHINA, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MANCHURIA AND THE SHAN- 
TUNG QueEsTION, THE; an address given on July 10, 1928, by Mr. H. G. W. Wood- 
head ay Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, Septem- 
ber, 1928. 

PrEsENT-Day CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL KNow1epce; by K. Nakamura; Japanese 
Abroad, Tokyo, August, 1928. 

Press CoMMENTS, excerpts on interesting editorials of current importance from several 
te a edited by H. Y. Warren Chen; the China Critic, Shanghai, September 

, 1928. 

PropLeEMS OF THE Paciric, Proceedings of the Second Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, edited by J. B. Condliffe; an editorial review; the Nation, New 
York, September 19, 1928. 

ProsLeMS OF THE Pactric, edited by J. B. Condliffe; an editorial review; the China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, August 25, 1928. 

Prorection IN AUSTRALIA—an editorial ; the New Statesman, London, September 6, 1928. 

Protestant MissionartEs LAuNCH New Wort Poricy; by Samuel Guy; Current 
History, New York, August, 1928. 

Race RELATIONS IN THE NEW SovutH; originally an address delivered before an inter- 
racial meeting at Teachers’ College, Columbia University; by Howard A. Kester, 
Youth Secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation; Opportunity, a Journal of 
Negro Life, New York City, October, 1928. 

REALISM AT GENEvA; by C. K. Webster; the Nation, London, September 15, 1928. 

“It would be a mistake, however, to allow the new situation which M. Briand 
has created or the lamentable absence of British statesmanship to depress unduly 
those who believe that the future of European civilization depends upon the develop- 
ment of the League. . . . It is strong enough to face the real problems of Europe, 
and by so doing to reveal their nature and thus lead eventually to their solution. It 
is not strong enough to solve them immediately. It will not be strong enough until 
public opinion in both Britain and France can exercise more influence on their 
governments than is possible today.” 

Recent Books on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, SOME; an interesting and valuable list 
of books on general international relations, the United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, etc.; by William L. Langer; Foreign Affairs, New York, October, 
1928, 
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Recent CHANGES IN Canapa’s ConstituTIonAL Status; by Arthur Berriedale Keith; 
the Canadian Historical Review, Toronto, September, 1928 

Re1icion of NaMEs, THE; by Hu Shih; the China Critic, Shanghai, September 13, 1928. 
(Originally contributed in Chinese, and translated by the editors.) 

“The Religion of Names is, therefore, a religion founded on the worship of the 
written words, the faith in the written words as a supernatural and mystic power 
or religion. . 

“Slogans are after all ‘native goods’ and constitute a valuable heritage of the 
religion of words.” 

RESIDENT ORIENTALS ON THE AMERICAN PaciFic Coast; E. G. Mears; a review by 
Quentin Pan in the China Critic, Shanghai, August 30, 1928. 

RETAINING THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER OF EpUCATIONAL Founpations; by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette; the International Review of Missions, London, October, 1928. 

Russian “PaciFism”; editorial ; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, September 29, 1928. 

Russ1a’s — Crists; by M. Farmer Murphy; the Trans-Pacific, ‘Tokyo, September 

SuHipenara Assaiits TANAKA’s Poxicres; editorial; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, September 

SHIPPING ON THE Upper YANGTZE; by A. J. Clements; the North-China Herald, Shang- 
hai, September 1, 1928. 

SHovutp Cu1Nna SIGN THE ANTI-War Pact? by Y. W. Meng; the China Weekly Review, 

Shanghai, September 8, 1928. 

Stam, AND Her Revations with OTHER Powers; an address given on May 15, 1928, 
by W. A. Graham, Adviser to His Siamese Majesty’s Minister of Lands and Agri- 
culture since 1909; the Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don, September, 1928. 

S1NO-JAPANESE TREATY AGAIN, THE; editorial; the China Critic, Shanghai, September 


, 1928. 

Sir Freperick Wuyte Speaks on PaciFic Pros_EmMs—a resume of his speech at the 
Balboa tiffin held by the Pan-Pacific Association in Shanghai; the China Weekly 
Review, Shanghai, September 22, 1928. 

So.vinc Women’s NaTIONALITY PropLEM—A conference at The Hague in 1929 for 
Uniformity ; editorial; the North-China Herald, Shanghai, September 1, 1928. 

Sprraitua, HEALTH OF THE Missionary, THE; by J. S. M. Hooper; the /nternational 
Review of Missions, London, October, 1928. 

St. LAWRENCE IN THE BounDARY SETTLEMENT OF 1783, THE; by George W. Brown; 
the Canadian Historical Review, Toronto, September, 1928. 

Ten Years or BotsHevism; by Boris Bakhmetev; Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 
1928 


Toyvon1ko KacAwa—The Cross in the Temple—A Visit; a series of two articles, by 
ee M. Hinder and Helen Topping; the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, September 1 and 
, 1928. 
TREATY REvIsION IN CHINA; editorial; Information Service, published bi-weekly by the 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, September 28, 1928. 
Tstnan ArralR, THE; by H. J. Timperley; the Nation, New York, August, 1928. 
TsuruMI APPEALS For Astatic UNton; editorial; the Trans Pacific, Tokyo, September 


Uniten States BALANCE OF TRADE 1nN 1927, THE; notes and memoranda on the “Balance 
of International Payments,” by Ray Hall ( U. S. Department of Commerce Trade 
Information No. 552); J. M. Keynes; the Economic Journal, the quarterly of the 
Royal Economic Society, London, September, 1928. 

Unorricia, CoNFERENCE, THE; review of “Problems of the Pacific,” edited by J. B. 
Condliffe ; the North- China Herald, Shanghai, September 22, 1 

WHEN Races INTERMARRY ; by E.. A. Hooton; the Nation, New York July 25, 1928. 

WHEN THE East MbBets West, an interesting article on the great social and economic 
revolution in China; by R. D. McKenzie, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Washington; the New York Times Magazine, New York, September 16, 1928. 

Wu Japan ANNEX Mancnuria? Baron Y. Sakatani; the Trans-Pacific, August 11, 
1928, (a reply to a Recent Statement by Mr. Lloyd George). 

YeLtow Perm or Waite? by Percy L. Ciarke, Jr.; the World Tomorrow, New York, 
September, 1928. 

ZuMOTO AND hy MissronartEs, Mr.; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, Septem- 
ber 13, 1 


